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RYSTAL PALACE,—“ PUSS IN BOOTS.’—THIS 


DAY (SarurDay). 


‘ 

RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY (Sarurpay).—The 
GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, by E. L. Blanchard, entitled, 
“PUSS IN BOOTS; or, Dame Trot and her Comical Cat, and the Great Ogre, Fee 
Fo Fum,” ‘The Ogre, Mr. G. Conquest; Puss in Boots, Mr. G. Conquest, jun.; 
Josselin, Miss Caroline Parkes. The scenery (with the exception of the Trans- 
formation) by Mr, F. Fenton, The Transformation Scene, ‘‘ A Child’s Vision of 
Fairyland,” by Mr, @harles Brew. Ballets by Madame Colliere; Music by Mr. 
Oscar Barrett; Harlequinade by Rowella. Mr. T. H. Friend, Stage-manager. 
Numbered sstalls, f-a-crown; unnumbered seats, One Shilling, Reduced 
rates to large parties, A few private boxes to accommodate twelve persons, Two 
Guineas, Seats may be booked in advance. P.O. orders to be made payable to Mr. 

E, Gordon, the Ticket Office, 


OYAL ALEXANDRA THEATRE, Park Street, 


Regent's. Park, close to the York and Albany.—Proprietress—Madame Sr. 
LaiR.—Every evening at 7, a new Fairy Extravaganza, entitled, “IN THE 
CLOUDS: A GLIMPSE OF UTOPIA,” by Gilberta Beckett. Characters by Misses 
Alice Barth, Costin, Davis, Nott, and Madame Marion St. Claire ; Messrs. E, Danvers, 
C, Morelli, Baker, Elton, and Chamberlain. The Grand Pantomime at 8.20. Con- 
clude with “LOVE IN HUMBLE LIFE.” Doors open at 6.30, Commence at 7, 
Box-office open from 11 to 5. No charge for booking. 








L  edcioam ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


PROFESSORS. 

Sir 8, Bennett, Sir J. Goss, Dr. Steggall, Messrs. Bannister, Lunn, G. A, Mac- 
farren, Sullivan, Cox, Fiori, Garcia, Gilardoni, Pinsuti, Regaldi, Randegger, 
Wallworth, Cusins, Dorrell, Eyers, W. H. Holmes, F. B. Jewson, Walter 
Macfarren, O'Leary, H. Thomas, Thouless, Westlake, J. Cheshire, John 
Thomas, Folkes, Hill, Sainton, Watson, Pettit, Piatti, Howell, Svensden, 
Horton, Lazarus, Waitzig, Harper, Walter Lf Praga, &c. 

The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 19th January, and will 

TERMINATE on SATURDAY, the 25th of April. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution on Thursday, the 
15th January, at Eleven o'clock, and every succeeding Monday and Thursday, at the 


same hour, 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Music 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





REAT SUCCESS OF “IN THE CLOUDS.”— 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA THEATRE, Park Street, Regent’s Park. The 
Grand Pantomime, entitled, ‘MOTHER REDCAP; or, Harlequin Queen Fancy 
and the King of the Golden Mountain.”’ By Leonard Garston. Morning performance 
on Wednesdays at 2. Schools at half price. Evening performance at 7. 


OYAL ALEXANDRA THEATRE, Park Street, 

Regent's Park.—In consequence of the great success of the Pantomime, Miss 

jg soar ASHTON is at liberty for Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts.—Apply to 
e Manager, 





ISS BLANCHE COLE will return to London on the 

25th February, 1874, and can accept engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, &., 

on and after that date, All communications to be addressed to 9, Loughborough 
Road, Brixton, 8,W. 


MES LILLIE ALBRECHT, the talented and rising 

young Pianist, who met with great success at the Promenade Concerts, 
Covent Garden, will be happy to enter into engagements for concerts, soirees, &, 
Address to care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., or at Miss Lillie Albrecht’s, 5, 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 








“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
M®: BAKER will sing Ascher’s popular Romance, 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" at the City Saturday Popular Con- 
certs, Sussex Hall, next Saturday Evening, January 17. 


“THE SPRING.” 
MSs MAUD RAYMOND will (by desire) sing 


Wellington Guernsey's Song of “THE SPRING,” at Sussex Hall, on 
Saturday next, January 17. 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" 
ME ALFRED OC. REYNOLDS will sing Ascher’s popular 
1874, 








Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Maidstone, January 21st, 





OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY.—Presi- 

dent, the Most Honourable the Marquis of LONDONDERRY. — Vice- 

President, Herr SCHUBERTH.—Fourth Season, 1874—The next Concert will take 
place in February next, full particulars of which will be duly announced. 





SCHUBERT SOCIETY. — President, SIR JULIUS 
\)  BENEDICT.—Founder and Director, Herr SCHUBERTH.—Eighth Season, 
1874,—The Concerts will be resumed in March next, and prospectuses will be ready in 
February. Particulars on application to H. G. Hopper, Hon, Sec. ; care of Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ADAME PATEY’S CONCERT TOUR for the 

months of March and April. Artists—Miss Banks, Madame Patey, Mr. 

W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Patey. Accompanyist—Mr. C. Davieson. Applications 

for terms and dates should be addressed without delay to Mr. Cuningham Boosey, 
2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


REMOVAL. 


IGNOR GUSTAVE GAROIA and Mapame 
MARTORELLI GARCIA, beg leave to their R 1 to 54, 
Portsdown Road, Clifton Gardens, Maida Hill, W. 4.8.—Signor Gustave Garcia 
(Nephew of Malibran and Viardot Garcia) sang at M. Rivier’’s Concerts during 
the Season; at the Philharmonic Society (Liverpool), December 9; and will sing 
at Herr Kuhe’s Grand Festival at Brighton in February, 














R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL 

EVENINGS at HOME, for the social study and practice of vocal and con- 

certed music, Ladies and gentlemen desiring to assist, address, Charles Ray, 
Secretary, 37, Abbey Road, N. W. 


R. H. ©. COOPER, formerly one of the Solo and 
Principal Violins of the Philharmonic Society of London, will return per- 
manently to London in the middle of January, 1874. Mr, Cooper accepts engagements 
as Soloist for Violin or Viola, or in the Orchestra. Lessons given. For terms, &., 
apply (pro tem.) to 14, Prince’s Street, Leicester Square. 


R. SANTLEY begs to annnounce that all communica- 
tions respecting engagements must be addressed direct to himself, or they 
will not receive attention.—5, Upper Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


gore ORGANISTS, and others desirous of 
ime Hiring, or Exchanging ORGANS, are invited to inspect the 











SECOND-HAND INSTRUMENTS, 
Established by 
Messrs. J. J. CLEMMANS & SON, 
Or No, 5, FINSBURY SQUARE, Lonnoy, E,C. 
Detailed particulars may be had on application. 


MASON AND HAMLIN’S AMERICAN ORGANS. 
HE first Mepat at the Vienna Expositiox, being the 


highest recompense for Material Superiority in Class XV. (including Musical 
Instruments from all countries), has been awarded the Mason and Hamlin Cabinet 
Organs, by the concurrence of the Special Jury, International Jury and two Sub- 
Juries, including most eminent artists and experts from different countries. In com- 
parison with these, other American Organs were not found worthy of any—even an 
inferior Medal, 
Sole Agents—MerzLer & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


BACH. 


ANTED, to purchase a Perfect Set of the PETER’S 
EDITION of BACH; large copy. Particulars to be sent to John Broadwood 
and Sons, 33, Great Pulteney Street, W. 
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“THINKING AND DREAMING.” 
OW READY, the Fourth Edition of this charming 


Song, sung with grea success by Mr. William Castle, during Carl Rosa’s 
English Opera Tour in the ee Words by M, A. Baines, Music by 
Bertuotp Tours, Free by post, 2: 

London: Cramer & Co., 201, Saoent Street, W. 


ONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, a_ high-class 
Musical paper. “ There is not a line in the whole of the many pages that 
betrays the least suspicion of any purpose but the good and advancement of Art for 
its own sake,"—Morning Post, January Number, post free, 2}d. Vols. I, I1,, and 
III, (1871, 1872, and 1873) to be had bound, each net 3s, 
London : AuGeNnerR & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 


RATIS and post free, Latest LIST of MUSICAL 


NOVELTIES for 1874, just issued by Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co,, New 


Burlington Street. 
ET THE HILLS RESOUND. National Song. 
Music by Briniry Ricitarps. “The 


Words by L. H. F. Du Terrravx, 
second great success of Mr. Brinley Richards,”"—G@raphic, 3s.; a8 a pianoforte solo, 
by the composer, 3s, ; each free by post, 18 stamps; class copy, four voices, post free 


for 4 stamps, 
~ val rea 
T° MUSICAL STUDENT’S.—CARL OZERNY’S 
GREAT WORKS :— 

School of Practical Composition, 3 vols., each 21s, 

Royal Pianofsrte School, 4 vols,, each 218, 

Supplement to the Pianoforte School, 12s, 

Payment may be made in stamps, London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Bur- 

lington Street. 


HERR REICHARDT’S LATEST’ SONGS. 


(Composer of ‘‘ Love's Request” and ‘‘ Thou art so near.”’) 
“THE LADY OF MY DREAMS” Poetry by C, L, Kenney. 
Iso 


‘““THE HEART'S MEMORIES.” Poetry by Tennyson. 
(R. Mitts and Sons.) 
“ AUBADE” (LOVE’S bie: y Poetry by Victor Hugo... 
(E, C. Boosey,) 
“Graceful examples of Herr ine 8 well-known oe highly appreciated style.” 
—The Queen, 


: and 88, Western Road, Brighton, 











4s, 


4s, 





A SIMPLE CATEOHISH 
ON THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC AND PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


In the form of Question and Answer, and written in familiar language, 


BY 
BE. ELLICE JEWELL. 
Price 1s,, Cloth Cover. 
LAMBORN COCK, 63, New Bonp Srrerr. 


FAVOURITE SONGS 


By Mrs. J. HOLMAN-ANDREWS. 
Name of Song. Publishers 

The pr ee Boosey & Co, 

The A 5 Duff & Stewart. 
Angels . HoLaay-Axparws) Duff & Stewart, 
Waiting, watching + és Chappell & Co, 

The Rainbow .. . Chappell & Co, 

Last Rose of Summer (for two voices) ‘ Chappell & Co, 

Old English Melodies nn for Ladies’ V olces) - L, Cock. 

Mary, bereft of thee .. D. Davison & Co, 

Ye are not miss'd, fair flow’ rs Shepherd, 

I'll love but thee, my Native Home Shepherd, 
*Gently, oh! gently (with Chorus for Ladies’ ' Volees) Weippert. 

My first Love, and my last .. J, Williams, 

Go, lovely Rose. . Weekes & Co, 

The old Year. Weekes & Co, 

Smile on my ev ‘ning hour ; Weekes & Co, 

Mrs, J. Hotman-Anprews and Miss Eorru "Howway. Axprews visit professionally 
(weekly) Brighton, Blackheath, Richmond, Croydon, Forest Hill, &c. Their vocal 
classes have commenced, Address, 2, Park Place, Clarence Gate, Regent's Park, 


“IL RITORNO.” 
(“LE RETOUR.”) 
RONDO VALSE (with Italian and French Words), 
Composed by 
MICHEL BERGSON. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 


NEW SONG, 


“MID THE SCENTED CLOVER,’ 


Sung by 
Miss EDITH WYNNE. 
Composed by 
LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. , 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“Miss Edith Wynne, who was in her sweetest voice and brightest manner, sang a 
new ballad, by Diehl, called “The Scented Clover,” which found such great favour 








244, Regent Street, W. 








with the audience that it was most heartily encored,”-—Brighton Guardian, 


Just Published, 


EVENIN 


(LE SOIR), 


DUETTINO, 
For TENOR (or SOPRANO) and CONTRALTO. 
(With French and English Words.) 


COMPOSED BY 


ALEXANDER REIGHARDT. 


MARIA XIMENA HAYES. 


Price 4s. 








LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St.. W. 


Sung everywhere with immense success. 
NEW DUET BY IGNACE GIBSONE. 


“THE LARK” 
DUET for TWO MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICES. 
Composed by IGNACE GIBSONE. 


Price 4s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


MARCHE BRESILLIENNE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 4s, 


London; Dencan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B,—The ‘‘ Marche Bresillienne” has been; “played with distinguished success by 
the Composer, as well as by other talented ‘pianists, among whom are Miss Ada 
Lester and Miss Lillie Albrecht, of M. Riviere’s Concerts. 


: Published this Day, 


THE MAIDEN’S SIGH. 
REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 
By LILBIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
Just Published, 


‘‘WITH MOONLIGHT BEAMING.” 
DUET 
For Equal Voices, 


The Music Composed and Dedicated to 
MISS HEGINBOTHAM and MISS MOWER, 
By H. KUSTER. 
Price 33, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 











244, Regent Street, W. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN AFTERNOON WITH 
DR. FERDINAND HILLER. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


In these days of strange musical apparitions, when the lion 
that roars the loudest attracts the greatest number of followers, 
and many renowned musical intelligences seem distorted by a 
wild fever infecting with its delirium the inferior intellects 
that come in contact with them—those few great minds which 
remain untouched by the contagion pass hither and thither 
almost unnoticed by the excited crowd. ‘These true successors 
of a long line of recognised and venerated departed musicians 
labour silently but surely in the interest of art. Absorbed in 
the work they have set themselves to do, it does not occur to 
them to blazon forth to the world glowing accounts of the great 
revelations that are issuing from their hands, and will presently 
be unveiled to their admirers. Whether they even have admirers 
or not forms no part of their considerations. They love to 
pass from country to country unheralded and alone, and to move 
only in the circle of their personal friends, unweleomed and 
unheeded by the multitude. Fierce partisans have they none ; 
their works perform this office for them, for carrying out in its 
undisputed purity musical form as the greatest masters have 
developed it, they challenge no opposition, and therefore stand 
in need of no defence. 

These true artists sojourn among us, and from other lands 
come to visit us, and we behave as if we knew it not! Con- 
spicuous among their honoured nanies shines that of Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Hiller, who but a few months since spent some weeks in 
the midst of us, the announcement that he would play in public 
being greeted by no eager interest on the part of ardent amateurs, 
or, indeed, any portion of the musical public. During this visit 
to London, it was our privilege to hear and converse with this 
celebrated musician on two occasions. On the first, when he, 
with his usual urbanity, sat down to the piano for the benefit 
of the ordinary mixed assemblage that constitutes the audience 
at a “ private musical evening,” he played only a selection from 
his own compositions best adapted to the comprehension of 
ordinary listeners; but on the second, an afternoon set aside 
expressly for a few of his pupils and friends, and one or two 
artists who, tantalized by the brevity of his performance, were 
possessed by a longing to hear more of the poctical utterances 
of his eloquent fingers, the programme was more extensive, 

This séance was arranged to take place at South Kensington, 
at the house of a lady with whom Hiller was staying. Accord- 
ingly, on one of those sunny summer days when fashionable 
London seems to pour itself out into the streets and parks in 
quest of amusement, we found ourselves in a lofty shady 
drawing-room, among a little group, composed principally of 
ladies, gathered round a monster piano of Erard, against which 
leant the grand old figure of Hiller, who seemed amiably 
endeavouring to bestow an equal amount of attention and conver- 
sation upon each of his guests, 

Let us look at him a moment as he stands there, glancing 
occasionally at the clock on the mantel-piece, which tells that 
the appointed hour is past, although one or two are still wanting 
to the number of the expected auditors. A ponderous, widely- 
built frame, clad loosely in the simplest summer indoor dress, 
and crowned with a head which in form and dimensions recalls 
many a celebrated embodiment of Jove. Aquiline features, high 
broad forehead, and prominent brows overhanging strange grey 
eyes, his face has the thoughtful impenetrability so strik- 
ing in the visage of an old Italian sculptured figure of “ Night,” 
one of a group in a certain Roman Palazzo. ‘The peculiarity of 
his eyes is their somewhat glassy fixedness when he is in repose 
or thought ; as if they no longer saw, or, rather, as if sight had 
retreated from them to concentrate itself in contemplation of the 
brain and mind within. This adds to the sternness of a face 
which, by its ruggedness, suggests to the imagination the simile 
of a frowning granite rock, mysterious and awful when deep in 
shadow, but which would melt into a vision of glittering beauty 
in the returning sunlight, just as when speaking or smiling his 
brightness of expression sheds on his countenance a brilliant 
geniality, 

Such a sudden beam of benignity is visible as he breaks off the 





conversation and sits down to the piano. A pianist seating 
himself at his instrument performs what is nominally a short 
and hardly noticeable action; but, now-a-days, we have become 
accustomed to see it elaborated into such a fearful and wonderful 
performance, that the extreme simplicity with which Ferdinand 
Hiller adjusts his chair, and runs his fingers over the keys in 
one of those adwirable musician-like preludes which charm his 
listeners into expectant.silence, is noticeable, no less as one of the 
minute but important keys to the divination of character, than 
for its rarity among public performers of the present time. No 
unprejudiced auditor, watching Hiller at his instrument, can but 
acknowledge thatthe greatness of the artist is seen in every 
movement and attitude, quiet and natural as they are. As still 
and motionless as the amount of effort entailed by the perform- 
ance will permit, he sits with his head slightly bent, and eyes 
dreamily fixed, evidently almost unconscious of all around him ; 
so absorbed in the art he venerates, that listeners, time, place, 
even his identity, sink away from him, leaving him as it were 
alone with the noble thoughts that, passing through his mind and 
fingers, are deeply impressed on his hearers, 

That each note which came from the fingers of such a true 
son of Music should sink into their hearts is a mere record of the 
fact that those hearers were not utterly callous. Movement after 
movement was heard with an eager silence and enjoyment 
admitting of no noisy expression ; indeed, when Hiller ends one 
composition—and, perhaps, with a few half-absent remarks, com- 
mences another—it would appear an almost unseemly interruption 
to intrude expressions of admiration to which he is so manifestly 
indifferent. 

First in the impromptu programme came an exquisite interpre- 
tation of one of Mozart’s choicest gems, freighted with a new 
poetical meaning never brought forth in our recollection by any 
other hands—each lovely phrase gathering a new life in the 
exponent’s mind, and the whole composition bursting forth into 
fresh blossoms of romantic thought that would even, perhaps, 
have astonished its progenitor, And this rose-coloured veil of 
novelty thrown over a well-known object of beauty, without one 
line or feature disturbed or altered, one phrase otherwise than it 
was intended, or even the faintest suspicion of one of those 
frantic bursts of eccentricity in which the concert-goers of London 
delight, and which seems, in truth, the only key to their feelings! 
Truly, here, many who call themselves musicians might have 
learnt a lesson that should make them blush—and seek in real 
humiliation to be faithful followers of their art, rather than 
panderers to the vitiated taste of an uneducated public. _ 

By general request Hiller then played a selection from his new 
suite of pieces, “ Scenes in a Soldier's life” (“* Aus dem Soldaten 
Leben”), in which are musically set forth, with the most subtle 
imaginative power and fertile fancy, the alternations of military 
emotional life, In these sketches, some of the most striking and 
unusual, though legitimately artistic effects we ever heard were 
attained by Hiller’s fingers—those masters of every gradation of 
tone, from the faintest pianissimo and tenderest mezza-voce to the 
richest fortissimo that ever fell loosely from a pianist’s hands, 
One of the number, “On the Watch” (“ Die Wacht”), repre- 
sents with a vividness most thrilling to an earnest listener the 
lonely vigil of a sentry—bis measured pacing, represented by a 
semi-staccato bass accompaniment which barely changes through. 
out the movement, being kept so separate from the snatches of 
melody that relate the wandering of his dreamy thoughts from 
passing events to soft recollections of home or love—that it is 
impossible to misunderstand the scene, or not to be touched by 
as tender a poem as was ever hago and understood without the 
medium of words. ‘ Barrack Life” is more stirring and ani- 
mated, appealing more to the lovers of allegro movements; and 
there are in “The Patrol” —as, indeed, in each one of the series— 
thoughts of such fiery originality, sprung into life by such a 
master touch, that no artist can fail to appreciate and to enjoy 
them in the highest degree. i ‘ 

An afternoon of true mental gratification ended with the closing 
chords of one of Hiller’s sonatas—a composition of too much 
weight to be discussed except at length—and this gratification 
was that real pleasure which increases in retrospection; that 
perennial bloom which time is powerless to fade, Utterly unlike 
is this to the excitement which so-called enthusiasts exbibit when 
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hearing, or rather witnessing (for it appeals as much to the eye 
as to the ear), the galvanic performance of one of those musical 
actors who occasionally visit our shores. This extracts from 
audiences a kind of hysterical applause, astonishing even them- 
selves as they bestow it, and producing a reaction, bringing 
with it an uneasy sensation of having been somehow misled, and 
betrayed into a really unfelt approval. 

It is mournful, but inevitable, Until the generality of minds 
cease to be vulgar in taste and feeling, the refined and true will 
command at best but acold and indifferent acquiescence, As long 
as calmness of demeanour is mistaken for want of fervour, we 
shall have studied gesticulators turning their backs upon art to 
find favour with a gaping multitude, Musicians like Hiller will 
have to be explained, and the explanation will be received with 
the insensibility at present the only return for manifestations of 
art in its loftiest significance. eS 

——-0—_ 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON SOUND. 


On Saturday, Professor Tyndall delivered the fourth of his 
lectures on ‘“‘Sound” to a very large auditory at the Royal 
Institution. In resuming the question of the vibration of strings 
and wires, he said that the musical sound sometimes produced 
by telegraph wires by the blowing of the wind against them was 
caused by the wires vibrating with regular impulses which 
followed each other in quick succession, but the wires themselves 
presented too small a surface to set up much motion in the sur- 
rounding air. The vibrations of the wires, however, were com- 
municated to the telegraph posts, which acted as sounding- 
boards ; thus the vibrations of the telegraph posts produced the 
singing noise, and not the wires, He then exhibited a curious 
experiment, proving that a flame could act like a sounding-board. 
He took a large, broad, flat gas flame, and, after striking a 
tuning-fork, placed its prongs on opposite sides of the flame; every 
time he did soa louder note came from the fork, although not 
quite so loud as when he placed the end of the tuning-fork on 
the table so that the table should act as the vibrating object. 
He then performed some experiments with singing flames, 
He took some glass tubes of various sizes, and inserted little 
gas flames inside the lower ends of each; the various tubes 
then emitted musical notes, because the current of air passing 
up each tube caused the flame to vibrate ; the longer the tube 
the lower was the pitch of the note. One very fine and, large 
glass tube pealed forth a note like that of an organ; and when 
he placed a large gas flame in the bottom of a zinc tube fifteen 
or twenty feet long, a hurricane of sound, almost deafening, was 
the result, Towards the close of the lecture he allowed some 
water to issue in a jet from an iron nozzle, and the jet of water 
broke into drops and spray two or three feet from it; he then 
tried the action of various kinds of music upon the jet, and 
showed that certain sounds caused the jet to form a continuous 
stream, and not to break up into drops at a short distance from 
the nozzle, A great many youthful listeners were present, as 
usual, at these Christmas lectures, 

On Tuesday afternoon Professor ‘l'yndall delivered the fifth 
of the same series, He began by calling attention to the 
musical notes due to the longitudinal vibrations of solid rods 
and tubes. He took some long rods of deal, mahogany, 
and other kinds of wood, and holding each of them near 
the centre with one hand, he drew a piece of resined flannel 
over one of the ends of the rod with the other hand, 
a musical note being the result. In sounding a large glass 
tube in this way, he threw it with the flannel into such a 
state of musical vibration that the tube was shivered into 
pieces, several of the pieces being perfect rings of glass, because 
the vibrations divided the tube into the alternate spaces of con- 
densation and expansion. In another experiment he placed a 
piece of plate glass, about six feet long and a third of an inch 
thick, in the electric polariscope, the Iceland spar crystals of 
which were so arranged that no light would pass; yet when the 
bar of glass was made to emit a musical note it was thrown into 
such a state of vibration as to act upon the light and permit it to 
pass through the crystals to the screen. Thus the theatre was 
slightly illuminated every time the glass emitted a musical sound. 
The lecturer then explained the action of resonant columns of air, 





showing how they would reinforce the sound emitted by tuning- 
forks and other vibratory musical instruments. He explained 
that sound travels through hydrogen four times faster than it 
travels through air; and in the former case the waves are four 
times the length of the others, Sound also travels slower 
through carbolic acid than through air, the waves in this case 
being shorter than in air. He closed the lecture with some 
experiments on resonant tubes and cavities, explaining the prin- 
ciple of the action of Pan’s pipes and other musical instruments. 


—0-———_ 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


Mr. John Boosey, the enterprising director of the London 
Ballad Concerts, commenced his season for 1874 on Saturday 
afternoon with an entertainment of carefully selected songs, 
delivered by competent vocalists. There can be no doubt 
but that these concerts supply a desideratum long experi- 
enced before their establishment, appealing as they do to 
the suffrages of a particular division of musical society. 
The frequenters of the ballad concerts probably possess 
insufficient technical knowledge to render a classical selection 
acceptable, and are, therefore, wise in their generation in patron- 
ising only that which lies within their comprehension, Even so 
simple a thing as an English ballad teaches a musical lesson, and 
a taste for music may be engendered at unpretentious entertain- 
ments such as these, which may ultimately lead to a practical 
cultivation of the art, Impressions in education are made in the 
earliest lessons, the knowledge which comes later pro- 
ceeding frorfi a thoughtful consideration of first precepts. 
The ballad may be justly considered the simplest form of vocal 
music, depending for charm upon its melody and suitability for 
expressing the words to which it is allied. Notwithstanding its 
simplicity, however, the ballad music is as exacting for the singer 
as the Italian school of florid vocalisation is in another style. 
Purity of expression, distinctness of articulation, and a careful 
delivery of every phrase, are needed to make a ballad singer ; and 
those faults of method which the tours de force of an Italian aria 
effectually conceal would be at once laid bare in the rendering of 
a ballad. ‘Therefore the ballad concerts produce indirectly a 
vastly beneficial effect ; the principal exponents of this style 
of composition are brought before the public, and through them 
the nucleus of all that is great in other works of art is attained. 
All the greatest British singers have been famous for ballad 
singing, and even now that the march of progress has left sim- 
plicity in music as in everything else far in its wake, the ballad is 
not despised by our principal artists, and is ever welcome with 
the public. On Saturday afternoon the audience were deprived 
of the pleasure of hearing Mr. Sims Reeves, since the continua- 
tion of bad weather precluded the possibility of his singing. In 
this emergency Mr. George Perren was announced as substitute, 
and, in place of Mr. Reeves’ songs, substituted ‘‘ Mary- of 
Argyle,” ‘* The Bay of Biscay,” and ‘“‘Come into the garden, 
Maud.” Mr. Vernon Rigby, one of the best tenors of the day, 
sang a new song by Herr Reichardt, ‘‘ "Tis not the tear of grief,” 
and Benedict’s “‘ Kily Mavourneen,” with finished expression and 
perfect taste, Herr Reichardt’s new song is a charmingly tuneful 
and artistic composition, and like other recent compositions of 
the same composer, “ ‘The Heart's Memories” and ‘' I wander 
from flower to flower,” has but to be heard to obtain an emphatic 
success. Miss Edith Wynne gave Gatty’s ‘‘ One morning, oh! 
so early,” with perfect taste, and also sang one of her native 
Welsh ballads, “ ‘The missing boat,” to the delight of her 
auditors. ‘The other novelties were a sailor's song by Molloy, 
‘* Pull ’e, haul ’e,” sang by the American contralto, Miss Antoin- 
ette Sterling, and “The gallants of England,” by A, S. Gatty, 
sung by Mr. Pyatt. Miss Sterling possesses a fine voice, but her 
mannerisms render it difficult to estimate her real value. Miss 
Enriquez delivered some well-known ballads, and Miss Sophie 
Ferrari sang alike tastefully and artistically Benedict’s ‘* Rock 
me to sleep ;” Smart’s duet, “ When the wind blows in from 
the sea,” with Mr. Pyatt, and the charming old ballad, ‘“ O Nanny 
wilt thou gang with me?” Mr, Sydney Smith contributed some 
of his universally popular pianoforte solos, and the London Vocal 
Union were ae successful in various choral pieces, notably 
in a part song of Sullivan’s ‘‘ The long day closes.” 
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REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1872. 
By Joun Hutwan, Esq., 


Inspector of Music, on the Examination in Music of the Students of 
Training Schools in Great Britain, 


(Concluded from page 5.) 


A proposal to modify the sol-fa syllables is, of course, no new thing, 
either in respect to the movable or immovable Do. Accidentals are 
not inevitably indicative of modulation, The minor mode continually 
calls them into requisition, so does the chromatic genus. And it is 
often difficult, sometimes impossible (from a single part), to say to 
which of these they owe their introduction. I find no uniformity in 
the modification of these syllables to help the students in sounding or 
recognizing accidentals. Some teachers change every syllable to be 
applied to a sharpened note to Si (I give the average continental 
pronunciation* to the vowels throughout this memorandum) to a 
flattened note to Za. Others modify every syllable by changing its 
vowel to J or A, thus Fa % becomes Fi, Do t Di; while Si becomes 
Sa, Mi Ma, and soon, Others have suggested or adopted altogether 
new names for these accidental sounds. In some schools of Germany 
pupils are, or were, taught to sing to the letters of the alphabet, the 
syllable ts being added to the name of each sharpened note (accidental 
or essential), and the syllable es to each flattened note. ‘The effect 
cannot be pleasing. Indeed, I believe the sibilation induced by it has 
driven it out of use. 

These contrivances, like all others 1 have known proposed, are faulty 
in one and the same particular ; the modifications they induce in the 
syllables have no proportion one to another, they have no “ basis in 
nature.” Let me explain— 

The vowel sounds of speech are five in number, and five only : 

({tal.) i, e, a, 0, u. 
(Eng.) @, a, aa, 0, 00. 

Innumerable varieties of these exist even in English, a fortiori in 
foreign languages; but all other (so-called) vowels are the result of modi- 
fication of one, or of the blending together of more than one of these. 
Moreover, the order in which I have placed them is the order in which 
they are producible by the elongation of that portion of the ‘‘vocal 
mechanism ” most under our control and most open to observation. 
J is produced at the very back of the mouth, 2 in the position next to 
it, A in the next, O in the next, and U at its most forward extremity ; 
J is therefore the most acute (sharpest), and J the most grave (flattest) 
of the vowels. Iam not prepared to state the difference between them 
in musical terms, but my fancy deceives me greatly if it is not easier 
to sing a succession of sounds each a semitone apart to vowels placed in 
this order, than to any vocables chosen haphazard. Let this succession 


be tried : 
=I 
" 








a fous: 
9B 
ax 
vu 








i e a 0 
or the same inverted : 
Q. 


Cy 


u 0 a e j 


Be this as it may, these vowels have thus much in common with 
musical sounds a semitone apart; that, if not as near together as vowels 
or sounds can be, there are no recognised modes of expressing closer 
relation between either. When, in ascending, we quit C we reach C 
or DD; when we quit J we reach EZ, é&e. 

I propose, therefore, to modify the so/-fa syllables, not, as heretofore, 
by an arbitrary, still less a uniform and, therefore, inconsistent, rule, 
but by a rule based on the natural sequence of the vowel sounds, and, 
therefore, not uniform but consistent. This modification would con- 
sist in changing the vowel of each sol-fa syllable to the next above it, 
when the note with which it is associated is raised a semitone when 
that note is lowered a semitone, ‘Thus KY being Ya, FZ would be Fe; 
BY being Si, BD would be Se. In the following table these modifi- 
cations are given, with the exception of two. In the middle row of 
syllables is the unaltered diatonic septenary ; in the upper, is the same 
septenary altered by sharps, and in the lower by flats :— 

Da, Ri, Fe, Sal, Te, 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, S%. 
Du, Ra, Me, Fo, Sul, Lo, Se. 

Two syllables here, J/i and Si, are left without names for the 

sharpened notes sung to them. They both include the sharpest vowels 














* Not that approximate instances of this are wanting in English, eg., 
donor remnant, miracle, father, solvent (not solar), laughing, simile, 





of the vowel series. I propose to apply to them so much of the German 
system to which [ have alluded as to add to each the letters. Thus 
Mig would be Mis, and Sig Sis. 

For general practical purposes this scheme would suffice, and, indeed, 
more than suffice. But it is still incomplete. 

Every note is liable, though not often likely, to be doubly, as well 
as singly, sharpened or flattened. I propose to add to the already 
sharpened syllables an s, to the flattened an f. Thus Fax would be 
Fes, and Sid) Sef. To Mis and Sis might be appended anh. Thus 
Mix would be called Aish, and Six Sish. It need not be said that 
these last syllables would very ‘rarely indeed be called into requisition. 
For all practical purposes, I repeat, all the syllables needed for sol-faing 
vocal music of the highest order may be found in the foregoing table. 
They will be more clearly seen in the following diagram, a modifica- 
tion and extension of that I have been in the habit of using for thirty 
years past, and which has been transferred, generally without acknow- 
ledgment, to nearly every singing method published since, 











Every musician knows that CZ and Dp are not theoretically identi- 


cal, For all practical purposes they are regarded as such, in pitch, 
by the greatest composers. The system of “ equal temperament,” on 
which all pianofortes and most organs are now tuned, is universally 
accepted, even by the most skilful and refined performers on stringed 
instruments, capable as these are of infinite variety of intonation. We 
may confidently adopt a mode of tuning, even though it be theoretically 
incorrect, which satisfies the ears of a Joachim or a Piatti. 

The modifications I have proposed of the time-honoured so/-fu 
syllables would, of course, be introduced to beginners one at a time, 
as the necessity for each arose. The figure above is for teachers and 
advanced students only. When a student was first made acquainted 
with the scales of F or G he would be simply told to call B) no longer 
Si, but Se, FZ no longer Fa, but Fe, and so on. And, in doing 80, 
he would show'that he was conscious of the alteration, and knew what 
key he was singing in. 

I invite teachers in the training schools and elsewhere to give a fair 
trial to the plan I have here laid before them. Though most largely 
applicable to, and suggested by, the shortcoming of the fixed Do prin- 
ciple, it is still applicable to the movable Jo principle. It entails no 
necessity for new books or exercises, and can be used in the practice of 
vocal music of every kind. J.H. 


Lerrstc.—following the example set, some time since, by the mem- 
bers of the General Musical Association of Germany, who forwarded 
Mdme Caroline van Beethoven, in Vienna, a sum of 280 Austrian 
florins and 60 gold marks, the General Musical Union of Germany has 
just sent the lady, through its President, Professor Riedel, a present ot 
100 thalers. 
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MALIBRAN AND MOSCHELES IN LONDON.* 


On his return to London in 1836, Moscheles resumed his 
ordinary occupations. The year was past in even greater 
retirement than the previous years. ‘The only persons admitted 
as intimate friends of the overworked professor were ‘Thalberg 
and Mdme Malibran, who had then become Mdme de Beriot. 
Mdme Malibran was engaged at Covent Garden, where she was 
singing, in English, in Balfe’s Maid of Artois and in Fidelio. 
‘* 1 do not know,” said Moscheles, on coming out of the theatre 
after a performance of the English composer’s opera, ‘* whether 
Balfe wrote them for her, or whether she extemporises them, but 
she launches the most difficult, the most inconceivable passages 
from her throat like so many magic rockets.” We have had 
occasion to speak of the profound esteem’ Moscheles entertained 
for Mdme Malibran’s talent ; his friendship for her was no less 
great, With reference to this circumstance, we cannot refrain 
from citing scenes in her private life, as they will enable the 
reader to see how deserving the great artist was of his affection. 

“The children,” says Mdme Moscheles, “loved her with all 
their hearts, and considered her one of themselves. ‘The fact is, 
no one played better with a doll, or coloured prints more skil- 
fully. As soon as she came, she sat down on the carpet with all 
the little fry, and painting was begun in a frantic manner.” 

To these lines, penned by a mother, who still remembers with 
emotion moments now far distant, we will subjoin a page from 
the notebook of Mosclieles. It is an account of the day just 
past :— 

“This morning, Sunday I composed a ‘ Calm at 
Sea,’ on Goethe’s words for Madame Malibran, She came about 
three o’clock. ‘Thalberg, Benedict, and Mlingemann followed in 
succession, On rising from the dinner-table, Malibran sat down 
at the piano, and sang for the children a ‘ Rataplan,’ and some 
Spanish songs. She accompanied herself by scraping the little 
plank which runs along the key-board, to imitate the guitar. 
‘Chen came French and Italian romances of her own composition, 
all charming, and interpreted with adorable grace. ‘Thalberg 
replaced her at the piano; he indulged in all kinds of tricks ; I then 
played with my hands reversed, and banged away with my fists 
in my well-known manner, to the great delight of our fair friend. 
Towards five, we all went to the Zoological Gardens, where we 
walked about till we had seen enough of the people and the 
animals there. When-we came back, Malibran again sat down to 
the piano, She then called Thalberg, saying to him in French, 
‘Venez jouer quelque chose, j'ai besoin de me reposer’ (‘Come and 
play something; I require rest’). ‘Thalberg complied at once ; 
he played some studies and fragments from his own compositions, 
Meanwhile, Madame Malibran was painting a pretty water colour 
sketch. We then supped, and, during the meal, it was she again 
who engrossed our attention ; she gave imitations of Sir George 
Smart, of Philips, and Braham, the singers, and, to crown all, 
increased our gaiety still more by taking off the fat Duchess of 


C——, speaking from the top of her grandeur to the artists below 
who sing at her house, and Lady ——, warbling in a nasal tone: 


‘Home, sweet Home,’ After supper, ske sang Der Freischiitz in 
German, as well as a number of Lieder by Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Weber, and my humble self, ‘Then came Don Juan, of which 
she knows by heart not only all the parts, but likewise all the 
notes in the accompaniment. In this way, she went on playing 
and singing till eleven o'clock, always in voice, always gay, and 
always captivating, After she had left, we could not cease talk- 
ing about her, her talent, her genius, and, above all, her 
simplicity and the charm she diffused around her,” 

This happy day was, alas! one of the last ever enjoyed by 
poor Mar:etta, She called one evening on Moscheles, pale, 
suffering, and scarcely able to stand, She sang nevertheless, 
but ‘her voice was so weak we could not recognize it,’ We 
found she had been thrown from her horse in the course of the 
day, She recovered herself, however, or appeared to do so. 


When the concert-giver conducted her to her carriage, she 
handed him her bouquet, with the words: ‘Si vous vouliez me 
débarrasser de catte machine-la, vous me feriez plaisir ; c'est cet 
abominable Duc de Brunswick qui vient de me Vapporter.” (“If 
you would relieve me of this thing, you would oblige me; it was 
that abominable Duke of Brunswick who just brought it me.”) 
As she spoke, she langhed most heartily; A few days later, 
letters from Manchester announced the death of ‘* Maria Felicia.” 
On hearing the news, Moscheles was profoundly shocked, 

“Tt is useless,” he wrote, ‘for me to attempt expressing my 
grief in words. I sat down to my table, and composed an elegy 
on her death.” 


—o—- 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Dec. 81, 1873. 

When [ look backward, and this, I am told from the pulpit, 
by the press, and in the street, is the day of days to look back- 
ward—well, looking backward two months, I find I am in arrear 
as regards theatrical matters at our ‘ Ville de plaisance.” Facing 
the matter I find some thirty ‘ bills 0’ the play” lying before 
ine, together with a copy of the Musical World dated Dec, 3, in 
which I see the words, ‘* Various entertainments ”"—‘“ notice of 
his good troupe”—‘'I reserve for a future occasion.” Not 
having promised to do the said notice next week, I do not feel so 
particularly guilty, so will turn the future occasion alluded to on 
Dec, 3 into the present one, and begin at once my report of the 
first half of our winter season at the Salle Monsigny. M. 
Simonnot, who is styled *‘administrateur general,” and who really 
takes the place of M. Clement during his absence with his troupe 
at Rennes (where, by-the-bye, I hear he is making another fortune 
with La Lille de Mme. stugot), has been most judicious in the 
selection of the dramas, comedies, and operas-comic, he has placed 
on the stage. ‘They have been very varied, and in spite of that 
the “ siffleur ” has rarely becu heard this season, showing that his 
artistsareall well upin their parts —a very great thingin any theatre, 
but more especially so in a provincial one, which is not always 
“quite” full. It would hardly be interesting, and certainly a 
very tedious affair, were I to go through the whole of the 30 
programmes ‘‘ mot pour mot,” so I purpose to give you a list of the : 
principal pieces, and pick out one or two to particularize. Before 
I begin, however, let me state that on every evening the perfor- 
mances have consisted of one good drama or comedy, always fol- 
lowed by an operetta or opera-comique. ‘The first night opened 
with Sardou’s Pattes de Mouche as comedy, followed by the 
always welcome opera-comique of Paer, Le Maitre de Chapelle, 
Since then have been produced: Les Premiers armes de Richelieu, 
Les Vivacités de Capitaine Tic, acomedy from the ‘Theatre Vaude - 
ville, by MM, Labiche and Ed. Martin; L’honneur de la maison ; 
Les Deux Jeunesses ; Garaut Minard et Compagnie, a Palais Royal 
comedy—truly so in every sense of the word; Victor Hugo’s 
Lucrece Borgia ; La Papillonne, a ‘Theatre Francais comedy, by 
Sardou; Dalila,a drama by M. Octave Feuillet ; La Pcissarde 
ou les Hailes en 1804, of which more anon; Harry le Diable; La 
Station Chambaudet—Palais Royal again ; La Dame aux Camelius, 
and a few other sensation pieces for Sunday audiences. 

La Poissarde ou les Halles en 1804 is a drama in five acts by 
MM. Dupenty, Deslandes, et Bourget, and was first produced at 
the Theatre de Ja Porte St, Martin, in Paris, on Jan. 80, 1862, 
It was played here on Nov. 30, 18783—and, after such a run of 
La Fille de Madame Angot in one’s mind, you could not help 
thinking that there was an affinity between this piece and the 
Fille that has lately so taken the whole world by storm. ‘Ihere 
is nothing of politics in the plot, however, and the dates do not 
tally. La Poissarde who might answer to La mere Angot, has 
a fille who, instead of being born two years after her father’s (?) 
death is born three days too short of the first nine months of ber 





“ fa chére,” she said to Mdme Moscheles in French, * je chan 
terais pour vous jusqu @ extinction de voir,” (‘* My dear, for you 
1 would sing tilt I had no voice left,”) and she really did sing. 
A month later, she sang again, at Moscheles’ concert, with 
lablache and Mdme Grisi, She was even gay that evening, | 


* From the Memoirs of Moscheles, gyranged by Edmond Newkemm, 





| 
| 


} 


marriage, thereby, at the end of the play, turning out to be of 
noble birth, to accommodate the nobleman who is after her hand, 
the other lovers—market-gardeners, &c,—answering to poor 
Pomponnet, being left out in the cold. It is a well written 
piece, and in some parts, ¢specially iu the last act, patheti- 
cally go, 

(70 be concluciedd newt Numlgr.) 
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A LIST OF THE NEW OPERAS PRODUCED BY 
ITALIAN COMPOSERS IN THE YEAR 1873, 


We learn from the Gazzetta Musicale di Milano that the 
number of the above operas is 28, They are: 1. JI Cuoco, 
comic, music by D’Arienzo, Naples; 2. Caligola, serious, Braga, 
Lisbon; 3. J! Conte di Benzeval, serious, Lucilla, Ferrara; 4. 
Il Grillo del Focolare, semi-serious, Galignani, Genoa; 5. Fosca, 
serious, Gomes, Milan; 6. £a Jurza del Denaro, comic, 
Scarano, Naples; 7. J Quattro Conti, comic, D'Alessio 
Yorios, Naples; 8. Marcellinu, serious, Righi, Parma; 9. La 
Maledetta, serious, Petrucci, Barletta; 10. L’ Amore alla Prova, 
semi-serious, Marchetti (Fabio), Turin; 11. 1/ Conte Verde, 
serious, Libani, Rome; 12. Viola Pisani, serious, Perelli (Ed.), 
Milan; 13. La Figlia di Domenico, serious, Alberti (C.), Naples ; 
14, Jl Viandante, serious, Litta (Giulio), Milan; 15, La Notte 
degli Schiaffi, comic, Venzano, Genoa; 16, Fiammina, comic, 
Magnetta, Naples ; 17, Gara d’ Amore, comic, Bianchi (Eliodoro), 
Bari; 18. L’Impresario in Progetto, comic, Ruta, Naples; 
19. Un Tramonto, comic, Coronaro, Milan: 20. Wailenstein, 
comic, Musone, Naples; 21. Lord of Burleigh, Cantata, 
Schira, Birmingham; 22. // Alercante di Venezia, serious, 
Pinsuti, Bologna; 23. Jl Parlatore eterno, comic, Ponchielli, 
Lecco; 24. Giuseppe Balsamo, serious, Sangiorgi, Milan; 25. 
Rina, serious, Franceschini, Turin; 26. 7 Goti, serious, Gobati, 
Bologna; 27. Morovico, serious, Domenicati, Milan ; 28, L’Avaro, 
burlato, comic, Sborgi, Florence. 

‘28 operas in a year,” observes the Gazetta, ‘‘are not many 
compared to the 51 of 1872; but the small number is counter- 
balanced by the quality. Only one opera failed; 7 were 
very successful and 14 tolerably so. We are pleased to think 
that some of them will become stock-pieces.—We have included 
in our list Schira’s Cantata, because, from its length, it may 
justly be termed an opera,” 


—no—— 


ROSALIE SPOHR. 


The ex-King George of Hanover, whose fondness for music is 
as well known as his liberality towards artists, has just given a 
handsome present to the Countess de Sauerma, namely, one of 
the finest harps, specially ordered from the celebrated firm of 

irard, of Paris. The Countess de Sauerma is a niece of the late 
Dr. Spohr, and, as “ Rosalie Spohr,” has long been known as one 
of the finest harp-players in Germany and elsewhere. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a translation of the letter which announced the above- 
named present to her :— 
To the Countess de Samerma. 

Mosr Ifonourep Comressa,—Requested by His August Majesty, the 
King, my most gracious master, 1 have the honour to inform yon that 
in a few days you will receive a harp from the factory of Messrs, Erard, 
of Pariv, which it has long been the desire of His Majesty to present 
you, but which, in consequence of the press of orders on that firm, 
could not be finished soouer. Jis'Majesty, here in Gmunden, has had 
again the good fortune to be a witness to your most incomparable talent. 
and His Majesty now asks you, honoured Comtessa, kindly to accept 
this instrament, which he trusts will be found a most perfect one, as a 
proof of his gratefulness, Assuring you of my most distinguished 
respect, I beg to remain, yours most obediently, 

Gmunden, 24th Dee., 1873, Banox von Paweni-RamMincen 

(Rittmeister and Fliigeladjutant). 


A LETTER FROM DESCLEK,* 

Cuer Monstzur.—Le Figaro me dit que la souscription 
ouverte en faveur de M. Ernest Boieidien est déposée au 
Ménéstrel. Voulez-vous bien y ajouter les 100 -franés ci- 
inclus, 

Ce n'est que dans ces occasions-li que je regrette de ne pas 
étre riche, mais alors je le regrette bien sinecrement. 

M. Boieldieu est un bon, brave. excellent homme ; si toutes 
les personnes qui ont eu & se louer de Jui faisaient méie le 
peu que je fais, il serait vite hors de peine. Bien & vous, cher 
Monsieur, A Drscifie. 

Salies-de-Béarn, 27, Septembre, 1873. 


La souscription Boieldieu a inspiré & notre grande artiste 
Deselée, la touchante petize lettve que vuivi, addressée au directeur 
du Menestrel, 








Acoustic Creat. 


The following extract from a newspaper contains two state- 
ments, of which the first in order seems incredible, and the 
second is surprising, if true :— 

“ CuristmAs CARrois.—On Sunday afternoon, the choristers of St. Vedast’s 
Church, Cheapside, accompanied by Mr. Robert Turner, the precentor, went 
to the Charing’ Cross Hospital, and sang a selection of Christmas Carols 
in the various wards. The patients were much pleased with the carols, and 
the thoughtful kindness of those who had in this way sought to cheer them at 
this season.” 

Perhaps this benevolent idea was suggested by one of John 
Leech’s pictures, of very old date. A lodger is amusing himself 
by blowing a great trumpet and beating a big drum, next to the 
chamber of an invalid. ‘Tbe musician remarks— 

“This is a charity to my sick neighbour; it may soothe him to a gentle 

slumber.” 
Yet it is difficult to conceive how any person could take it into 
his head that the inmates of an hospital, any but a few of those 
nearly well, would be at all comforted, or otherwise than exceed- 
ingly disturbed and irritated, by the noise of a set. of choristers 
singing Christmas Carols. Were the medical authorities of 
Charing Cross Hospital aware of this performance’? Ilad its 
executants attempted it under the window of any one lying ill 
they would have been sent away, or given in charge. ‘The fact 
that the patients “ were much pleased” with the effect which 
the exertions of those vocalists produced on their ears is surely 
one which requires the very strongest confirmation. No doubt 
there was great kindness on the part of those “‘ who had in this 
way sought to cheer” sick persons * at this season,” but that the 
kindness was ‘ thoughtful ” very few will think. ‘The only sort 
of hospital wherein such kindness could be appreciated would, 
one imagines, be an asylum for imbeciles who were music-mad. 
Good intentions form a certain pavement, and surely the exploit 
above related is one of its flagstones. Punch. 


, 
_ CELTIC CHORAL MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”’) 


Dean Str,—In your report of the Eisteddfod held in Liverpool on 
Christmas day, Mr. Brinley Richards bas done me the honour to refer 
to my Lectures on Ancient Irish Music, delivered at Dublin University 
in January, February, and March last. Mr. Richards, who speaks in 
very handsome terms of my humble efforts to throw some light upon 
the music of high antiquity in lreland, says: “1 find no mention of 
choral singing among the people either in Seotch or Irish history, nor 
does Sir Robert Stewart, in his admirable Lectures on Irish Music, 
allude in any way to the subject.” I possess no record in MS. of these 
lectures, but in the reports appearing in the English musical journals 
I find in the first lecture an allusion to a ‘choral refrain” after each 
verse of the, Irish “ Caoine” (pronounced “ keen”), and in the fifth 
lecture a reference to the “ Aidbsi,” a sort of union of all voices, a vocal 
tutti, as it were ; also the mention of a choral drone bass, called ‘* Cro- 
nane,” which closely resembled the choral tenor burden, “ Sing cuckoo, 
ring cuckoo,” as found in the English song with chorus, “Summer is 
a-coming in” (icumen in), dating from the 14th century. I submit 
that there are here three distinct allusions to very ancient choral music 
in this island, Inte the vexed question as to whether the ancient Lrish 
and other Celtic tribes practised polyphonic vocal harmony I did not 
enter; my own impression is that nothing of the sort was known until 
the Flemish and early English people used it in or about the 14th 
century; but this very ancient Irish “Cronane ” is, 1 think, quite as 
remarkable as the “ Canon with free bass ” which Burney and Hawkins 
have preserved, and:to which | have above alluded. 

Dublin, January 5, 1874. R. P. Srewarr, _ 

Dublin University. 


The less said by Welshmen about their ancient superiority in 
choral music the better. ‘They have nothing at all to compare 
with the 14th century canon to which Sir R, Stewart refers ; 
and we well know that in every succeeding century they were 
uo where in comparisou with the English,—{Ep. M. W.] 


Bertiy.—Our contemporary, the Berlin Zcho, has changed hands @ 
No 1 of its twenty-fourth annual series was published by Herr Robert 
Oppenheim, instead of being issued, as heretofore, by Herr Schlesinger, 
—A change has been effected, also, in the arrangements of the Neue 
Berliner Musikzeitung, of which paper Herr Wijeret undertook the 
cditorship from the Lst inst, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SIXTEENTH SEASON, 1873-4. 


Director—Mr, S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


TWELFTH CONCERT; 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 12, 1874. 
To Commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 


—_— 


Programme. 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in A major, Op. 41, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. Srravs, L. Ries, ZeRBINI, and Piatti . 
SONG, ‘Sul tramonto "—Mr, SANTLEY ¥ e om st 
VARIATIONS, in E flat, Op. 35, for pianoforte alone—Dr, Hans 
von BuLow ns ; os es - 





Schumann, 
Filippi. 
; = = Beethoven, 
PART IL. 
SONATA, in D major, Op. 102, for pianoforte and viol 
Dr. Hans von Boxow and Signor Piatt! .. - 
= “ The Shephent’s Lay ” 
SONGS, { “Toei te Gomer 
TRIO, in C minor, Op. 66, for pianoforte, violin, and violon¢ello— 
Dr. Hans von Butow, Straus, and Piatti x 
Conductor .. os 


lh 





.. Beethoven, 
. Mendelssohn. 
Hatton, 


” .. Mendelssohn, 
Mr. ZERBINI. 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SATURDAY AFTERNUON, JANUARY 17, 1874. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


o 
a 


rogramme. 

QUINTET, in G minor, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello 
—-Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L. Rigs, Straus, ZERBINI, 
and PiaTTt <5 ¥ aie as is of e“ 

SONG, ‘Sunshine in the Rain”—Mdlle. Nira GaETANo .. oh 

SONATA, in A minor, Op, 42, for pianoforte alone—Mr. CHARLES 
HALLE ee ee Saat ts és s+ 

“ ow'ret thou resemblest ” 

SONGS, “A Spring night” Mdlle, Nira GAETANO 

TRIO, in B flat, Op. 97, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 
Madame Norman-Nerupa, Mr. Cuartes HAuie, and Signor 


Piatti *e . a ee 
Conductor .. : 


Mozart, 
Tours, 


Schubert. 
Schumann, 


ig - .. Beethoven. 
Sim JULIUS BENEDICT. 





BIRTH. 

On the 25th ult,, at 10, Warwick Crescent, Maida Hill, W., Madame 
Parera-Rosa, wife of Cart Rosa, Esq., of a son, stillborn, American 
papers please copy. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. M. L,—The Madame Heritte-Viardot, to whom our correspon- 
dent refers, and who is about to institute a school of singing at 
Brussels, is the niece of Malibran and daughter of Madame Pauline 
Viardot, who was also her professor. | Madame Heritte-Viardot is not 
only a singer, but a composer in the bargain, and, among other things, 
has composed a quartet for stringed instruments, 

Orro Bearv.—Frauz Liszt was born on the 22nd October, 1809 
(some say 1811). He has been more or less of a public man for half a 
century. Krejeci and Besindorfer were invited to the féle held at 
Pesth, in honour of Liszt, in November last. Whether they were 
present has not “ transpired.” 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—-The Office of the MustcaL WorLD is at Messrs, 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment-on delivery. 
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TTENTION is much directed to Russia at present. 
A Politicians everywhere are looking anxiously towards 
that huge thunder-cloud in the European sky, wondering 
when the lightning will leap out, and whom it will strike; 

yhile the thousands of people who take pleasure in royal 
ii cchices, and ix the apotheosis of Clothes usually attend- 
ant upon courtly pageants, have their faces towards St. 
Petersburgh, anxiously watching for a glimmer of Imperial 
or Roya} refulgenee, Suppose that we, who are concerned 





for music rather than for the “ Eastern question” or princely 
nuptials—suppose that we also turn towards Russia. What 
do our eyes behold? As regards the mass of the nation, 
nothing. Slowly upheaving its vast form from the abyss of 
barbarism, Russia has not had time to wash itself, much less to 
put on the refinements of artistic civilization. Here and there, 
it is true, a Russian composer, who may have been educated 
in Germany, comes to the front, and looms largely, by force 
of contrast with abounding littleness. We even hear, from 
time to time, of a Russian opera, kept up at St. Petersburgh 
by the “ national” party as aslap in the face for their Ger- 
manized brethren. But these phenomena are of small account. 
The Great Bear, with regard to music, is nothing but a bear. 
He may dance to his own piping by-and-bye, but, at present, 
he performs Terpsichorean exercises to foreign tunes played 
by foreign lips and fingers. ‘Scratch a Russian,” said Napo- 
leon, “and you will find a Tartar.” The saying is not 
less true now than when uttered. Russia, for all its parade 
of European manners, is but Asia in Europe; and, after a 
thousand fashions, the old Eastern virus breaks out. We 
see it in the restlessness which, as in days of old, prompts a 
career of conquest and annexation. We see it in a state of 
society that imposes upon a substratum of poverty and misery 
a super-structure of artificial splendour, like a dung-hill 
covered with diamonds ; and we see it in the reckless, alto- 
gether barbaric fashion with which rewards are showered 
upon whomsoever may chance to be the favourite ministers 
to pleasure. The last feature is essentially Asiatic, and 
connects Russia at once with the Arabian Nights—with 
monarchs who bestow their daughters upon any vaga- 
bond able to interpret a dream, kill a dragon, or invent a 
new toy. How thoroughly Eastern are the stories that 
reach us from time to time during the Muscovite opera 
season! Diamonds by the dozen; recalls by the hundred ; 
bouquets by the thousand—these are the details that we 
cold Westerns hear with wondering ears. But they are 
all perfectly natural and in accord with the particular form 
of humanity prevalent in those parts. Equally natural is it 
that prime donne look towards Russia as the Spaniards of 
the fifteenth century looked towards Peru. To Russia 
they flock whenever the chance offers, and for a Russian 
campaign they will give up anything. Greater glory, of 
the true sort, may be had elsewhere, along with much 
more of that precious admiration which an enlightened 
taste can alone bestow. But what: are these things 
to the prima donna in comparison with diamonds? Her 
heaven is the stage of the Russian operahouse what 
time princes and magnates shower treasures at her 
feet, and Princess Dolgorouki hurls on the stage the 
thirty-man-power bouquet which has done duty on so many 
occasions. This season the Russians appear to be more 
magnificent than ever; and as well as ever supplied with 
the necessary provocatives. Madame Adelina Patti, of 
course, is again to the fore, the smallest favour in the 
(liamond way being as thankfully received as in years gone 
by. Madame Nilsson has gone elsewhere; but instead of 
her the Russians possess Mdlle. Albani, who, being a fresh 
idol, seems to have completely turned their heads. Here is 
an account of a characteristic act of worship, performed 
at the young Canadian’s Moscow “ benefit ” :— 
‘‘Immediately Mdlle, Albani appeared in the second act she was 
received with loud and continued applause, and was presented with a 
magnificent and costly ‘ bouquet,’ about two feet in diameter, and 
composed of camelias, roses, hyacinths, and other choice flowers, ‘I'o 
the bouquet were attached broad silk streamers, This bouquet 
ws @ present from the Governor-General of Moscow. At the 
ose of the second act more beautiful flowers were again presented to 
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Malle. Albani, worked into the form of a wreath. At the close of the 
third act, her monogram, three feet in height, made of fine camelias, 
orange blossoms, hyacinths, and laurel leaves, to which was attached a 
butterfly of large dimensions, to be worn as a diadem. This was com- 
d of brilliants and rubies, a large emerald forming the body of the 
butterfly, and the whole being set in gold. When this souvenir was 
presented to Mdlle. Albani from some of the subscribers to the Italian 
Opera by the conductor of the orchestra, Signor Bevignani, she. was 
greeted by salvoes of applause, and was almost concealed from the pub- 
lic view by a perfect downpour of bouquets and wreaths, It is im pos- 
sible to state how many times she was called on during the evening, as 
on many occasions, when re-appearing after a call, she was not allowed 
to retire for several minutes; but eventually, on retiring and re-appear- 
ing wearing the butterfly, ‘the deafening cheers and applause with 
which she was greeted defy all description. At the close of the fourth 
acta beautiful corbeille de fleurs was presented to her, and hundreds of 
bouquets and wreaths were thrown on to the stage from all parts of the 
house, which the artists who had taken part in the opera had to 
assist the fair bénéficiatre to remove from the stage. The sum collected 
for the present was considerably over £300,.and Mdlle. Albani has been 
the recipient of the most costly present given to any artist this season. 
The ladies of the Governor-General’s party testified their sympathy 
with the artist by frequently kissing their hands to her as she appeared 
on the stage to the oft-repeated ‘calls’ from the public. On leaving 
the operahouse to return to her hotel Mdlle, Albani was loudly cheered.” 
Did this take place anywhere else we should pronounce it 
“ wondrous pitiful,” wholly apart from the question of Mdlle. 
Albani’s admitted deserts. Such a scene (anywhere but in 
Russia) would be pitiful even if a seraph from heaven played 
the pr incipal part. But, happening in a Moscow theatre, we re- 
cognise it as an outburst of peculiar nationality against which 
it would be vain to preach. Let Russia, then, play the magnifi- 
cent to the “stars” of opera. Nay, we will go further—not 
from magnanimity, but from selfishness—and say, Let Russia 
keep the “stars” of opera in its own particular firmament. 
They come back to our occidental sky quite spoiled, and 
wanting a great deal too much of everything. We have 
had our share of that disease which makes a fetish of a 
woman with a pretty face and a good voice. It is an infan- 
tine ailment that should be outgrown by old England. 
Meanwhile we look on amusedly while young Russia passes 
through its several stages. 


MR. GEORGE GROVE. 

At the 37th general meeting of shareholdersin the Crystal Palace 
Company, held on ‘Tuesday, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon 
Street, under the presidency of Mr. Thomas Hughes, M. P., the 
chairman referred thus cordially to Mr. George Grove, who now 
definitively retires from the oftice he has so long held to his own 
credit and the advantage of the company :— 

“He (the chairman) felt sure he should not incur the displeasure of the 
shareholders if he departed a little from the usual manner of procedure and 
referred to one of the last paragraphs in the report first, which, as they referred 
to the retirement of Mr. Grove, the indefatigable secretary and assistant 
manager, were perhaps of the greatest importance. For the last time the 
shareholders saw the name of their respected secretary attached to the report. 
He had been connected with the company from the onset, and had devoted his 
best energies and his great talents to promoting the best interests of the com- 
pany. He retired from the office he had so long held with honour to himself and 
eredit to the company, from private reasons, and everyone regretted that retire- 
ment ; and, seeing how ably he had served the company, and what a thorough 
mastery he possessed of all the details of its management, the Board thought 
it well to invite him to take a seat atthe board as one of the directors. (Cheers.) 
But he hoped that the proposition would come from the shareholders, and he 
could assure the meeting that there was no director who would not most 
cordially welcome Mr. Grove as a colleague, and be glad to profit by his counsei 
and vast experience. 
the board advertised, and in the result appointed a gentleman (Captain Flood 
Page) whose name was identified with the great national meetings at Wimbledon, 
and whom they thought most qualified to be Mr. Grove’s successor.” 

No less could have been said, nor could what was said have 
been said better. 


So soon as Mr. George Grove’s resignation was received 
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PICTURES FROM WATER. 
(From “Another World.”) 


“The records of your actions are borne in the waters, in the air, in 
electricity, in the unknown powers that, by the command of Him 
who made them all, pervade infinite space. His might is every- 
where ; and the man who transgresses sins in the presence of 
myriads of witnesses,” 


In my reign some interesting discoveries were made with 
regard to water. 

From a source situated in the midst of a lovely scene flowed 

@ spring of remarkably pure quality, some drops of which, 
taken at a distance, presented, when viewed through a micro- 
scope, a true picture of the landscape close to the source from 
whence they came. Rocks, trees, shrubs, sky, were there 
faithfully delineated, with their varied forms and colours, 
together with the resemblances of two persons, lovers, seated 
on the banks. As we afterwards learned, they had been 
attracted by the beauty of the scene, had sat for a long time 
in the same place, and their portrait was, as it were, fixed on 
the water. 

The electricity of the sun and light had thrown the shadow 
or picture of the scene on the fluid, whose electricity had been 
sufficiently strong to retain it, and bear it to the spot whence 
the drops of water had been taken. This circumstance, and our 
knowledge that the reflecting power of the water is the result in 
part of its peculiar electricity, led to a very interesting discovery. 

With the assistance of a powerfully attracting electric 
machine we can produce, together with the surrounding land- 
scape, the likeness of a person, or of a group, actually many 
miles from the machine, if near the water. The image is re- 
ceived on the reflecting mirror of the machine, and an artist 
immediately copies outlines and colours. 

With the aid of the attracting machine we have obtained 
pictures of our Swan-vessels,* though a long way out at sea, 
with the passengers on the decks; who, on arriving, have 
been surprised to find their likenesses, with a similitude of the 
costume they wore while on board. 

The machine, through the medium of the water, throws its 
attacting power many miles out through the sea, and reflects 
objects back on a large plate of a kind of ground-glass. The 
objects reflected are not fixed permdnently, but remain on the 
plate for about an hour and a half after the connection with the 
machine has ceased. During this time an artist traces the 
picture which it is desired to retain, and fills in the colours. 
The reflection thrown is indeed little more than a pale-coloured 
shadow, but we make of it a reality at will. 

Our knowledge of the properties of water enables us, with 
the aid of an electric-attracting machine, to see the bottom of 
the sea. Images of the deepest parts are thrown upon the 
mirror, the force of the machine being increased according to 
the depth of the sea and its distance from the machine. 

Some parts of the bottom of the sea reveal nothing but 
uninhabited, uneven ground, whilst other parts present the 
appearance of an inhabited world. We have seen the entrances 
to large eaverns with what may be called doors, and immense 
moving masses; flowers and parterres of most delicate and 
lovely beauty; varieties of precious stones, forming devices 
and figures of different kinds; large shrubs that glistened 
as diamonds in the sun, and thriving and blossoming, seemed 
replete with life. In other parts of the sea lie strewn in 
irregular masses things of every deseziption in incredible 
quantities, heaps upon heaps, as though these parts had at 
some time been dry land, where riches of every description had 
been congregated. A description of the wonders seen would 
fill many volumes. Hermes. — 


~* For a de scription of the Swan-vessels see “ * Another World,” 3rd 3rd 
Edition, p, 268, 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A NOTE in a paper betrays the secret of Prosper Mérimée, and 
says that the “ Inconnue” to whom he addressed letters for 
twenty-nine years is a Mdlle. Jenny Dacquin, of English origin, 
but who has long lived at Dover, Boulogue, and Poitiers, Her 
name was discovered by the publisher, who resorted to a chemical 
process to remove some ink with which the lady had obliterated 
it. At least this is what the Presse attributes to Michel Lévy; 
the publisher. It is added that Mdlle. Jenny Dacquin bears the 
highest character, and one might guess as much from the tone of 
the letters addressed to her by the author of Colomba. M. 
Michel Lévy also bears the highest character, and has publicly 
denied the scandalous aspersion. 

WE are informed by a ‘Transatlantic contemporary that there 
is now at Lima an Italian, who, by dint of patience and perse- 
verance, has formed a ccmplete eperatic company consisting of 
thirty parrots, who sing in a marionette theatre Norma and La 
Sonnambula, with the choruses and recitatives. ‘The Italian 
accompanies his ornitho-lyric artists on a piano-harmonium. ‘The 
skill with which each parrot executes its part, and the precision 
and finish of the choruses are something prodigious. Norma was 
the first opera performed, and all Lima rushed to witness the 
novel spectacle. When the parrot charged with the part of Norma 
terminated the allegro following the prayer to the moon the 
enthusiasm, the shouts, aud the applause were so tremendous that 
Priestess and her feathered associates, thoroughly terrified, flew 
away, and hid behind the scenes. The performance was inter- 
rupted for a good quarter of an hour, and the manager had some 
considerable trouble in reassuring his singers with bread soaked in 
wine. After several performances, however, the birds became 
accustomed to the applause, and now listen to 1t with the greatest 
imperturbability ; there is even one coquettish young lady parrot 
who, when applauded, assumes so affected a manner, and gives 
herself such airs, that the audience are in ecstacies with her. Did 
we not know how utterly incapable the American press is, and 
always has been, of anything like exaggeration or playful inven- 
tion, we might feel inclined to doubt the above marvellous account. 
As matters stand, though we freely confess we were at first stag- 
gered, our faith in the anecdote is implicit. 

“ Firry-two calls for the composer of J Goti at Bologna,” 
observes // 7rovatore, “rather astonished people. No composer 
had ever had so many. No one thought the number could be 
surpassed, Yet, the last evening, Signor Gobatti had to show 
himself 82 times!!! If we admit the duration of each call to have 
been two minutes, Signor Gobatti must have employed in the 
process of coming and going 164 minutes, equivalent to 2 hours 
and 44 minutes, Now, assuming that, in calling bim, the public 
took a minute longer each time, they must have clapped their 
hands for 246 minutes, that is to say, for 4 hours and six minutes. 
If the distance from the last wing to the proscenium was 6 
metres, the composer must have walked, coming aud going, each 
time he was called, 12 metres, or in 82 times 984 metres, equiva- 
lent to 9 kilometres and 84 metres, about the distance from 
Milan to Monza, Finally, supposing the performance, which 
began at 8, lasted on an average 3 hours, if we add the time 
spent in recalls, the curtain, instead of dropping at 11 o’clock 
p.m., capnot have been let down before 6 minutes past 3 the 
following morning!” Referring to the above little bit of statis- 
tics, the Gazetta Musicale observes: “'The sublime calculation of 
the Trovaiore is incorrect in only one point; it is not true that 
984 metres equal 9 kilometres 84 metres, but, on the other hand, 
it is very certain that the 12 metres assigned for each call is an 
excessively small quantity, ‘The composer is assuredly not always 
behind the scenes waiting to be called on; he is very often at 
the back of the stage, and sometimes elsewhere. We beg to set 
the matter right: putting down 30 metres for every call on an 
average, we shall have, in 82 calls, about two and a half kilo- 
metres traversed to receive the applause of the public! ‘Truly a 
triumphal progress!” Knowing what such demonstrations too 
often mean in Italy, we are not too sure that this triumphal 
progress’ will extend beyond the Italian frontier. We hope, 
i that it will; composers of talent are welrome every- 
where, 3 





Wuen Rossini lived in the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin at 
Paris, a poor organ-grinder stopped opposite the composer's 
window, and began turning away at “ Di tanti Palpiti.” Several 
persons gathered round to listen. Suddenly, some one among 
them exclaimed: “ Quicker, quicker !’—* What, Sir?”—“ Play 
more quickly ; it is an allegro.”—‘‘I beg your pardon, Sir, but I 
don’t know how.”—‘ There, do like that, do like that,” said 
Rossini, for it was he, taking hold of the handle ‘and playing in 
proper time. ‘+ Thank you, Sir,” said the organ-grider, ‘I will 
recollect the lesson.” ‘Ihe next day, he returned and played the 
air as he had been told to play it the preceding evening, 
“ Bravo!” exclaimed a voice from the house in front of the 
performer, ‘‘ Bravo! Bravo! Bravo!” and a louis d’or fell at 
his feet. It was again Rossini. 


Pati pe Kock a Musiciran,—This popwar author’s Mémoires 
ecrits par lui-méme have just been published in Paris by Dentu :— 

*T was always,” he says, ‘ fond of music, A musician myself, I naturally 
liked being among musicians. “ If, as the disciple of M. Bendel” (his pro- 
fessor), * I worked badly, to make up for this, as the pupil of M. Mengal, I 
worked well. Who was M. Mengal?* My music-master. My mother 
wished me to learn music. My stepfather was intimately acquainted with M, 
Mengal, first cornist at the Théatre Feydeau, and, at the same time, a clever 
violinist. He was requested, as a friend, to give me violin lessons. Had I not 
possessed natural talent for music, Mengal, even in his character as a friend, 
that is to say, as a master who is not remunerated, would, probably, soon have 
been tired of his task, but I liked music and was organized to acquire it; my 
rapid progress repaid Mengal for his care, and, subsequently, I had the satis- 
faction of recompensing him better, by selecting him to compose the music of 
two comic operas, Une Nuit au Chateau and Les Infideles, which were 
successful.t I learned, then, the violin, and, at the age of fifteen, played well 
enough to hold my own in a quartet ; but what pleased me above aught else, 
was to play while people danced. I formed a friendship with a young man 
named Leptre, of my own age, who played the flageolet ; once, at least, every 
week, for three or four years, Lepere and I, in our capacity as an orchestra, 
were the delight of no end of dancing parties.” 

o— 
CONCERT. 

Ar Mr. Acuinar’s performance of pianoforte music on Monday, there 
was a more than usually large attendance. The following was the pro- 
gramme :—‘' Sonata, ‘ Didone abbandonata "—Clementi ; Le Départ— 
Thalberg: Caprice (Op. 12) (Miss Mina Bourchier)—Aguilar; “ Oft 
in the stilly night” (‘Transcription)—Aguilar; Prelude and Fugue in 
F—Bach; Sonata in D—Aguilar; ‘'wo Melodies, Reve and Aven— 
Aguilar; Le Carnaval de Pesth (Rapsodie Honzroise) (Miss Mina 
Bourchier)—Liszt; Prelude and Valse (in A flat)—Chopin; Dream 
Dance and Bolero—Aguilar,” Miss Mina Bourchier, a pupil of Mr, 
Aguilar’s, justified the praise bestowed upon her performances at 
former recitals, by her excellent playing on the occasion under notice, 
Her facile execution of the Abbate Lisat’s “ Rapsodic,” causing quite a 
sensation among the audience, 





| Thais habet nigros, niveos Lecania dentes, 
Qu ratio est ? emptos hie habet, illa suos, 
| To Zz. 0. Martial. 

SPEAKING about the opera of the future in the United States, 
the Ménéstrel says that Madame Adelina Patti has made known 
to M. Strakosch the impossibility of ,her undertaking the 
eae tour in America, of which there has been so much 
talk. 

Mr, Joun Boosry’s second Londcn Ballad Concert takes 
place, this afternoon, in St, James's Hall. ‘The programme 
is full of attractions, , 

Racixe’s Athalie, with the magnificent choruses and incidental 
music of Mendelssohn, has been produced at the Odéon, under 
the direction of M. Colonne, conductor at the performances of 
the Concert National, Its success is unanimously recorded by 
the Parisian journals, . 


* Martin Joseph Mengal, born the 27th January, 1784, at Ghent, where he 
died the 4th July, 1851, Director of the Royal Conservatory of Music in that 
town, a member of the Royal Academy of Belgium, etc. His greatest title to 
fame, however, was having Ifad Gevaert as a pupil, a fact of which he was 
greatly proud.—Note of the Guide Musicale, 

t Paul de Kock forgets— and fer a good reason, for the work was a failure 
~—L'dle de Babilary. a one-act comic opera, for which, aleo, Mengal wrote 
the music in 1819,—Nate biden, 
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, PROVINCIAL. 

'gnpy.—The Carmarthen Journal, of December 26, observes :— 

« On Saturday a concert was given by Tenby fishermen, assisted by 
Mrs. Forde, Miss Hooper, Miss Fowke, Miss Bird, Miss Smedly, aud 
Mr. G. M. Onslow, in the Royal Assembly looms, when there was a 
large attendance, The performance was in connection with the quay 
mission, and the proceeds in aid of the new fishermen’s rooms, which 
it is in immediate contemplation to build near the harbour side. ‘The 
concert, considering the short time the men have for the study of 
music (nearly all being employed in the Tenby fisheries), was 
very good, and showed that considerable pains had been taken. The 
chairman of the evening was Dr. Dyster.” 


Lyxy.—The Norfolk Chronicle of Jan. 3 says:— 

‘A grand amateur concert was given in the Atheneum, on Tuesday, 
the executants being the Lady Constance Marsham, Rev. E. J. Alvis 
and Mrs. Alvis, Mrs. W. Davy, Dr. Reed, Master C, Orde, Mr. G. 
Tredcroft, Miss Eller, Miss Cresswell, Miss Jarvis, Miss Rich, and other 
ladies and gentlemen residing in the vicinity of Lynn; Mr. Alvis 
officiating as conductor. The programme included a varied and 
attractive selection of part-songs, ballads, vocal and instrumental duets, 
and was, opon the whole, remarkably well carried through, The 
principal drawbacks to the enjoyment of the evening were the 
pertinacity with which almost every piece of music was encored, 
regardless of merit, and the late hour to which the entertain- 
ment was consequently protracted. ‘There was a largo attendance 
—the reserved seats being especially well filled—and the singular 
behaviour in the matter above referred to was perhaps excus- 
able on the ground of personal association with the performers, and the 
consequent holding in abeyance of the disposition or ability to dis- 
criminate between goodness and mediocrity in the selection or execution 
of the various items presented.” 

—Bravo! Norfolk Chronicle ; for this plain-speaking about an intolerable 
nuisance accept “ much thanks.” 

Braienton.—The Lrighton Guardian informs us that— 

“Miss Alexandrina Dwight was the ordinary vocal ‘star’ at the 

Aquarium during last week, On New Year’s Eve the ‘Feast of 
Lanterns’ was again presented, the Brighton Glee and Madrigal Union 
(Messre. J. Dubbin, 8. Barfoot, H. Bowles, and G. Cole) being called 
in to add to the attraction. A Weature of the evening was the perform- 
ance of Haydn’s Joy symphony.” More than four thousand visitors 
paid for admission. On Saturday afternoon the band of the Coldstream 
Guards made a fourth appearance at the Aquarium, and received a 
warm and hearty reception, such as is usually accorded these celebra:ed 
instrumentalists. Mr. Fred Godfrey was at his post as conductor; and 
the various items upon the programme were performed in a masterly 
style. Several members of the band played solos, On Twellth Night 
the ‘ Feast of Lanterns’ and Haydn’s Joy Symphony were repeated, 
and ‘Miss Grace Armitage appeared each evening. The band of the 
Bays played a selection of music on Wednerday and Saturday evenings, 
and Mdlle, Nita Gaetano is the special attraction for this day, Saturday. 
--Mr. F, E. Gladstone gave the last of his present series of recitals 
upon the Dome organ on Friday afternoon, Mr. Gladstone is an 
accomplished organist, and his performances are of the very highest 
order of merit.” 
—The funeral of Mr, Nathan Cohen, the editor and proprietor of the 
Brighton Guardian took place on the last day of the old year. It was 
attended by a large number of friends and acquaintances, by whom he 
was greatly respected, 


Conk,—The Cork Herald has printed the following :— 

“On Saturday evening a real opportunity was afforded the lovers of 
English Opera in Cork of appreciating it in its most presentable form, 
The Bohemian Girl was the opera, perhaps of all others the best of the 
works of English (or, rather, Irish) composers. As Carl Rosa’s powerful 
company goes through it, we are bound to pronounce it the best pro- 
duced opera that a Cork audience ever witnessed, The chara-ters are 
nut only well cast, but the chorus and orchestra exceed anything we 
have been hitherto accustomed to, Arline, in Miss Hersee, had a most 
tewitching representative, The house was ecstatic when she came 
forward, and only an old favourite could have received such a welcome, 
Tue applause was renewed after ‘1 dreamt that I dwelt in marile 
halls” Her voiee, charming in delicacy of expression, was heard to 
advantage, and was set off by a piquaney in. her acting that at once 
went to the hearts of her andience, The part of Thaddeus found a 
very capable representative in Mr, William Castle, At the outset he 
did not appear to be in goud form, but as tie opera advanced his 
audience took to him immensely, and towards the conclusion cheered 
him to the echo, especially after he had snug ‘The fair land of Poland,’ 
Which draw forth a rapturous encore, Mr, Stevens was well suited to 





the character of Count Arnheim, and not only did he prove himself a 
competent singer, as his ‘ Soldier’s life’ aud ‘The heart bowed down’ 
attested, but his acting was of a high order throughout. As Devils- 
hoof, Mr, Aynsley Cooke did all that could be done with the character, 
Miss Lucy Franklein, as the Gipsy Queen, nade a favourable impres- 
sion, and had more than once to respond to an encore. The subordi- 
nate members performed the task allotted to them with scrupulous 
regard to effect.” 


0o-——— 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD” AT BOOTLE. 
(From the “ Liverpool Albion,” January 6.) 


Mr. Arthur 8, Sullivan’s oratorio, The Light of the Worid, was 
performed last night for the first time by the Bootle Musical Society, 
in the Molyneux Assembly Rooms. The work being entirely new, 
neither soloists nor choristers had the traditional guidance that assists 
the interpretation of the oratorios of Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn ; 
but, notwithstanding this, their performance was such as to enable 
them to claim honourable distinction. he Light of the World does 
not present any extraordinary difficulties in the way of vocalising, but 
the study of an unknown production must necessarily be accompanied 
by circumstances that form obstacles to a realization of the intentions 
of the composer, Although excellence marked the execution of the 
choral portions of the work, it was impossible to obtain an adequate 
idea of its general character, inasmuch as there was no orchestra. 
Hence it would be unfair to speak of the oratorio further than in 
ailusion to the performance. The members of the Society paid the 
utmost attention to the requirements of thé score, and precision was 
one of the characteristics of the recital, With these essentials to 
choral singing, and a body of good voices, the performance could not 
fail to be effective. Nor were the soloists less successful, the tenor 
and baritone voices being the most telling. Mr, J. W. Appleyard 
directed the performance, at the same time accompanying on the 
piinoforte, Prior to the commencement one of the members of the 
association desired the audience, which, by the way, was large, to 
refrain until the conclusion of the performance from making any 
“marks of expression,” as the interest and success of the work 
depended very much upon its continuity, as the words were taken 
from Holy Writ, and as such “ marks of expression ” might be jarring to 
some of those present. This pertinent advice was, we are glad to say, 
followed by every one in the room. It may be mentioned that the 
proceeds of the concert are to be devoted fo the fundsof St. John’s 
Schools, Bootle. 

New Yorx.—The New York Evening Post, of December 8, informs 
us that: “ At Association Hall, Master Heurvy Walker made his first 
appearance before a New York audience, »laying an impromtu by 
Chopin, Mendelssohn’s ‘Rondo Capriccioso,” and Thalberg’s ‘Sweet 
tome’ arrangement. He is a fair-haired Jad of about eleven or twelve 
years of age, Henry Walker by name, who was educated by Mr. F. B. 
Jewson, at the Royal Academy of Music, London. In this country he 
has secured the approbation of the critics of Boston, and notably of the 
editor of Dwight’s Journal of Music, who is not a man given to the 
praise of prodigies. His playing is marked by a feeling and expression. 
which would betoken mature years. His studies have evidently been 
directed in the line of classical music, but in the more showy music of 
the medern school he is equally at home. No candid musician can fail 
to recognize in this boy the presence of genius which, for one so young, 
has already been developed to an extraordinary degree, and which gives 
still nobler protnise for the future,” , 

FLoxesce.—The Pergola re-opened with La Forza del Destino. Among 
the novelties in preparation is /7 Conte de Monreal, by the Cavaliere 
Gandolfi—The antumn season at the Pagliano was brought to a close 
after sixteen performances of Semiramide, and 17 performances of Nicolo 
de’ Lapi, L’Afrizaine was the opera selected for the opening of the 
Carnival season ov the26th ult. It will be followed by two new overas, one 
being J! Duca d’ Atene, by Signor Bacchini. The other is from the pen of 
Signor Cortesi, but its name has not yet been published, —The Orpheus 
Society reeently gave a concert at the above theatre, the principal 
novelty being a new composition, by the Cavaliere Maglioni, for chorus, 
orchestra, aud 20 pianofortes, with two performers to each.—The 
Cavaliere Leto Puliti lately gave a lecture at the Real [stitute Musicale, 
his object being to prove that the credit of inventing the piano belongs 
to Bartolommeo Cristofali, of florence, — Musical book-worms may be 
interested to know that Signor G. G. Guidi has at present on sale the 
tollowing rare and interesting works: aunt Jacobi Stapulensis, Llementa 
musicalia ad clarissinum virum Nicolaum de Haqueville inguisitorum 
Presidentem, Purisis, 1551 ;—Lusrraxo (V.) Introduttione facil‘isima et 
novissima di canto fermo, Jigurato, contruponto semplice, et inconcerto. 
Venezia, 1561. 3a edizione ;—Vicuntino (U.N) L'antice musica ridotta 
alla moderna pratioa, con la dichiaratione et con gli esempi dei tre genert-con 
lg loro spetie eco, Divisain & libri, Roma 1556, 
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THE FRENCH PLAYS AT THE HOLBORN THEATRE, 
(To the Editor of the « Musical World.”) 


Dear Mr, Eprror,—Messrs. Valnay and Pitrou have done well to 
revive T'rricoche et Cacolet. It is not only one of the best (if not the 
best) of farces, but the acting, from first to last, is equal to anything 
that can be seen at the present day. All the actors and actresses are 
at their best, particularly Messrs, Didier and Schey, of whom I cannot 
speak too highly. What abnegation of self appears in the different 
characters they assume! It is no longer Didier and Schey, it is the 
porter or the billiard loafer, or the old pensioner, depicted to the life. 
What admirable ‘‘ makes-up,” too!—anything more characteristic it is 
impossible to conceive, Like all really good actors, they require to 
be seen often to be appreciated, each successive performance bringing 
new beauties to light. Those who have not yet seen them should do 
so atonce. The eccentricities of the two famous detectives, once seen, 
will be remembered for a life. “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
I am, dear Mr. Editor, yours faithfully, 


January 6th, 1874. Ianace Gipsone. 


Panrma.—Signor Gobati’s new opera, J Goti, is to be performed here 
during the Carnival season. 

Mapriv.—The first concert of the season of the Quartet Society 
was given, on the 28th ult., at the Escuela Nacional de Musica, when 
Beethoven's Quartet in F, Op. 18, and Haydn’s in G, Op. 71, were 
performed by Sres Monasterio, Perez, Lestan, and Castellanos, while 
Sres Guelbenzu and Monasterio played Mozart’s Sonata in B minor, 
Op. 454.—Despite the efforts of Mdme Sass, LZ’ Africaine has failed to 
draw at the Italian Opera, owing to the inefficiency with which the 
prima donna was supported. The last work produced was La Favorita, 
with Mdlle Edelsberg, Signori Stagno, Boccolini, and David in the 
principal parts. 

Vienna.—At the first concert given this year by the Association for 
Male Voices, the programme included the overture to Peter Schmoll, an 
overture which Weber composed when a boy of sixteen, at Salzburg, 
under the eyes, and to the great satisfaction, of his master, Michael 
Haydn. Then came Schubert’s song: ‘“ Die Allmacht,” arranged for 
Male Chorus, with full band and organ accompaniment, by the Abbate 
Franz Liszt. The next piece was the duet between Hero and Ursula, 
sung by Mdme Ehnn and Maile Gindele, from Hector Berlioz’s opera 
of Beatrice et Bénédict. The concert concluded with a new composition 
for Male Chorus and full band, by Herr E. Kremser, chorus-master. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Spartacus.” 

Mtran.—The Carnival season was duly inaugurated on the 26th 
December by the re-opening of most of the theatres, and by the rush of 
the worthy Milanese, hastening to fill them, just as Londoners hurry 
off to witness the first performance of the various pantomimes. 
Signor Verdi’s Aida attracted to the Scala an immense but some- 
what critical audience, whose coldness during the early part of the 
performance inspired some of the leading artists with more than an 
ordinary amount of stage-fright, and consequently prevented them 
from employing their powers to the best advantage. It was not till 
the finale of the second act that this coldness gave way to anything 
like hearty approbation, but after this everything was changed, and the 
applause grew both loud and frequent. Signora Singer was the 
heroine; Signora Fricci, Amneris; Signor Bolis, Radamés; Signor 
Pandolfini, Amonasro; Signor Castelmary, the High Priest, Ramfis, 
and Signor Padovani, the King. ‘The receipts amounted to 6,548 
Italian live, or about 250 pounds sterling. 

Beruin.—-The newly instituted Popular Concerts, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Saltus Stern and Kapellmeister Hermann Fetege, 
began most successfully a week ago, and have been patronised by large 
and appreciative audiences, Only orchestral pieces are performed, by 
a very well selected full band, and the overtures already performed 
have been Cherubini’s Wassertrdger; Glinka’s The Life for the Czaar ; 
Weber’s Luryanthe and Freischiitz; Flotow’s Indra and Stradella; 
Mozarts’ La Flute Magique ; Wagner’s Tannhduser ; and Mendelssohn's 
Athalie, A number of orchestral arrangements introducing works of 
Meyerbeer, Schumann, Liszt, Lachner, &c., have also been given, As 
solo performer, the celebrated harpist, Mdlle. Anna Dubez, Chamber 
Virtuose to H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, has been engaged, 
and has created quite a furore by her exquisite playing, being generally 
recalled two and three times after her performances, She has played 
Godefroid’s ‘La Mélancolie ;” an ‘‘ Elegie” by Zamara; and a trio for 
harp, violin, and violoncello by C. Oberthiir, in which she was assisted 
by Messrs. Brassin and Lang. On the 28th ult., she played Oberthiir’s 
brilliant fantasia on Dinorah with immense success, as also the same 
composer’s graceful harp solo, ‘La Cascade.” As Mdlle. Dubez’s 
engagement could only be for a limited number of concerts, she was to 
be replaced, after the lst of January, by Mdlle, Elise Sansen, as solo 
harpist, from the Italian Opera in London, of whom report speaks also 
very highly, 





REVIEWS. 
CHAPPELL & Co. . 

Favourite Songs from the Oratorios. Arranged for the Organ (with pedal 
obbligato), chiefly for the use of amateurs, by G. R. Grirrirus. Nos. 

Tue six numbers of this work now before us contain “ He shall feed 

His flock,” “ He was despised,” “ Angels ever bright and fair,” “ How 

beautiful are the feet,” “If God be for us,” and “ Tyrannic love.” All 

these well known airs are arranged with great reverence for the original 
text, and with admirable clearness, ‘The words are printed under the 
solo, and this we look upon as a very capital feature, enabling the 
organist to enter more thoroughly into the spirit of each passage. Mr. 
Griffiths is doing good work for organists of moderate skill. 
Weekes & Co, 

The Bridal Lay. A Cantata, with pianoforte accompaniment, in commemo- 
ration of the marriage of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. Libretto by H. 
Prercy Warson. Music by Eomunp Rocers. 

We do not propose to enter upon a detailed criticism of this work. 

Enough that it isa dramatic cantata with four dramatis persone anda 

chorus, the whole consisting of thirteen numbers, Mr. Rogers has 

obviously striven to meet the want of means of the small choral 
societies with which England abounds. His solos and choruses are 
alike easy, fluent, and pleasing; while the pianoforte accompaniment 
makes no very serious demands upon an average player. Under these 
circumstances, there is no reason whatever why the cantata should not 
be popular just now, and in time to come, the more because no direct 
reference is made to any particular ‘‘alliance,” and we know that 
marrying and giving in marriage will continue till the end of time. 

Nove to, Ewer & Co. 

Twelve Popular Hymns, Set to music by Guipo ARETINO. 

Ir is very kind of old Guido Aretino to come to life again and make 

psalm-tunes for us in the most pronounced modern style. Neverthe- 

less, we think the venerable Italian’s game hardly worth the candle. 

We have psalm-tunes enough, goodness knows, 


Siz Choral Songs. S.A. T.B. Composed by Roperr JAckson. 

‘Tnese choral songs will be of great service to classes and societies in 
which the standard of efficiency is not very high. While free from 
difficulties, they are well written, pleasing, and, in their way, effective 
—reasons more than sufficient to give them a claim upon attention. 


“ J will always give thanks.” Anthem for Festivals. Composed by Roperr 
Jackson, and inscribed (by permission) to Sir Joun Goss. 

Tuovau somewhat long for ordinary use, this anthem will be found 
useful not only to well-trained choirs, but to others of less capacity. 
The various movements present a minimum of difficulty, the part- 
writing is clear and correct, and the general effect of such a character 
as warrants our almost unqualified approbation, We should add that 
there is nothing in the “ verse” passages to prevent their being taken 
‘*full” if need arise, 

Songs in Three-Part Harmony for the use of Elementary Choirs. Edited 
‘ by CrtaRLEs MACLEAN. 

We will let the editor of this work speak for himself. He says :— 
‘‘The songs in this collection are arranged with a special view to 
facility of execution, ‘The arrangement for a Bass part with two upper 
parts interchangeable for male or femaie voices offers more pliancy 
than the usual disposition in four parts. The parts are all of a medium 
compass. The keys chosen will enable any of the pieces to be sung by 
a chorus in unison, or as a solo by a voice of medium compass. The 
two upper parts can be sung in duet, without the bass vocal parts. 
The score is independent of the pianoforte part, and can be sung at 
pleasure withont accompaniment. The pieces can be sung in trio, or 
in quintet, and by solo voices or by full chorus. Variety can be 
produced by combining these and similar methods.” We need only 
add to the particulars here given ofa very accommodating arrangement, 
that the book contains twenty-two songs of various nationalities, most 
of them being well-known and popular. 


Venice.—L’Africaine, with Signora Wanda Miller as the heroine, 
failed to produce any very favourable impression at the Fenice on the 
27th ult. 

Nice.—Some two months since, Signorina Erminia Borghi-Mamo, 
a daughter of Madame Borghi-Mamo, made a very successful début 
as Leonora in Ja Forza del Destino. Both the press and the public 
were unanimous in giving her an exceedingly hearty welcome, which 
she fully merited. Great hopes were entertained of her future efforts, 
and these hopes have been more than realized by her impersonation 
of Paolina in Poliuto, She was much applauded throughout, but 
more particularly in the cavatina: “ Di quai soave Lagrime;” in 
the cabaletta * Perchd di stolto Giubilo,” in the quintet of the second 
act, in the duet of the third, and in the finale, 
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WAIFS. 

Malle. Belocca is announced for La Cenerentola at the Italian Opera, 
Paria, 

Herr Antoine Rubinstein has left Milan, where he has been giving 
concerts with great success. 

Referring to Dr, von Biilow, a musical contemporary speaks of “a 
wondrous performance of a tremendous sonata,” 

Herr Antoine Rubinstein, whom a contemporary lately made to 
have given up concert-playing, has gone to Naples on a professional 
tour, 

It is announced that M, Faure will give two months’ salary (30,000 
francs), to the relief of distress caused by the burning of the Grand 
Opéra. 

Professor Oakeley has received from the Dake of Edinburgh His 
Royal Highness’s consent to be patron of the Edinburgh University 
Musical Society. 

The Paris Conservatoire not having produced a good singer in 1878, 
LT) Art Musical sarcastically suggests that the pupils should give lessons 
to the masters in 1874. 

Handel goes ahead in France. His Alexander's Feast has just been 
performed at Dijon, and after its performance, the conductor, M. 
Poiset, gave a lecture on the work. 

Apropos of the success of the Messiah performances in Paris, their 
conductor, M. Lamoureux, has been nominated an “ officier de l’in- 
struction publique,” whatever that may exactly be. 

L'Art Musical suggests that the publisher who, during 1873, sent 
forth the largest number of useless works should receive a prize in the 
shape of Zannhduser arranged for six flageolets, and ornamented with 
a portrait of the King of Bavaria. 

Le Ménéstrel announces that Mdme, Adelina Patti has signified her 
intention not to carry out the project of an American tour next year. 
There are scarcely so many jewels going about for owners in the 
States as in some parts of Europe. 

‘Pour clore dignement cette orgie de musique, li Société Philhar- 
monique de Melbourne, sous la direction de M. David Lee, se prépare 
exécuter un oratorio qui a pour titre 1’ £nfant prodigue, auteur M. Arthur 
Sullivan, un compositeur américain,” So wrote the Federation Artisi, 
cited by our enlightened cocemporary, Le Guide Musical of Brussels. 
Mr, Sullivan must prepare a change of costume, 

The works for the construction of the new concert hall which is to 
be installed in the building formerly known as “ Villes de France,” in 
the Rue de Richelieu, are being rapidly proceeded with, The pillars 
which formerly obstructed the circulation have been removed, and the 
decorations of the Salle are more than half terminated, It is confi- 
dently announced that the building will be ready for occupation very 
shortly, 

From £7,000 to £8,000 is required to complete the restoration of 
Ely Cathedral, £60,000 having already been expended since 1845, when 
Dean Peacock was the head of the movement, and the present Sir 
Gilbert Scott, then a comparatively unknown and untried architect, 
first gained distinction in his profession. Sir Gilbert’s son, Mr, Gilbert 
Scott, has assisted his father in much of the work at Ely, When 
completed, the restoration will be one of the most successful in the 
kingdom. ‘I'he Duke of Bedford has contributed £1,000 to the fund. 


La Gazette Musicale gives the fullowing as its obituary for the past 
year :— 

‘*Les compositeurs A. de Castillon, Prince Poniatowski, Hugo Pierson 
(Anglais), Antoine Neukomm, Adolphe Fétis, J.-B. Salesses, Carlo Coecia, 
Conradi, Frank Mori, Auguste d’Adelburg, Antonio Mercadal, Vincenzo 
Battista ; la Grande-Duchessa Héléne Pawlowna, protectrice dévouée des arts 
en Russie; Eugéne Scheffer, chef de la maison Erard ; le Docteur Lampug- 
uani, directeur de la Gazzetta dei Teatri de Milan; Hippolyte Prevost, 
critique, auteur d'un systéme de sténographie musicale; les éditeurs de 
musique G.° Brandus, le trésregretté directeur de ce journal, Pierre Schott, 
Janet ; les chefs d’orchestre George Hainl, Angelo Mariani, Castagneri, Ch. 
Bosselet, en méme temps professeur au Conservatoire de Bruxelles; V. 
Bender, chef de la musique des: Guides Belges; les chanteurs Domenico 
Donzelli, Péront, Albert Dommange, Iweins d’Hennin; les eantatrices Mmes 
Isabella Fabbrica, Fité-Goula, Nathan-Treilhet, Ponchard; Francesco 
Bonoldi, professeur de chant; les pianistes Ch.-B. Lysberg, Fréd. Wieck, 
Mme Caroline Perthaler; Miolan, virtuose sur harmonium; les violonistes 
Ferdinand David, Léon Le Cienx, Carlo Patti, Georges Hellmesberger, Achille 
Marzorati, Ch.-Fréd. Miiller, ptre des membres du quatour Miiller actuel ; 
les violoncellistes Henri Poéncet, Enrico Donati; le fldtiste Louis Drouét ; le 
corniste Pierrot ; le harpiste Salvator Callault, frere de Mme Ponchard; le 
luthier Strasbourgeois Schwederlé; Bischoffsheim, fondateur de l'Athénée & 
Paris ; le Docteur Marchal de Calvi, médecin de I'C péra; Augustus Harris, 
regisseur du theatre de Covent Garden, & Londres.” 





Mdlle, Brambilla, dramatic soprano, one of the recent acquisitions of 
the Paris Italian Opera, under Mr. Maurice Strakosch, is niece of the 
two Brambillas, contralto and soprano, both well knowa to fame, She 
is, we are informed, betrothed to Signor Ponchielli, whose opera, 7 
promessi Sposi, was to have been produced last summer at Covent Garden, 
and is to be produced shortly at the Théatre Ventadour. 

Mr. Maas, who is at St. Louis with the Kellogg English Opera 
Company, now “ starring ” in the United States, appears to have gained 
the approbation of the critics. A St. Louis journal of November 11th 
thus spe+ks of the young tenor :— 

‘* Mr. Maas has a sweet fresh voice, which grows upon the hearer as he 
listens. It has a silvery quality that is most pleasing ; the upper notes are 
good, though there was little in last night’s score to test them severely. He 
sang the aria, ‘Lost, proscribed,’ with much feeling, and in all the concerted 
passages in the first and second acts his voice ran through the maze of har- 
mony like a silver thread. He won a hearty encore for his singing of * M’appari 
tutt’ amor,’”” 

During the past year 308 new pieces have been performed at the 
various Paris theatres—21 opéras comique, 43 opéra-bouffes or operettas, 
+ dramas, 62 comedies, 49 vaudevilles, and the rest reviews, &c. The 
Eldorado played 19 of these; the Renaissance, 16; the Gymnase, 15 ; 
the Cluny, 15; the Athénée, 16; Folies Marigny, 14; Tivoli, 13, &e. 
The best theatres have played the least number of new pieces. ‘There 
are 56 theatres and 104 cafés chantant in Paris, Seven new theatres 
have been opened during 1873, and 10 have been bankrupts. ‘Two 
have remained closed during the whole year, Four theatres out of the 
56 have smoking-rooms, and 8 are called Folies, Only one theatre has 
had a piece interdicted, the Liqueur d’Or,, at the Ménus-Plaisirs, 

Phormio differs from the other plays of Terence in the circumstance 
that the chief intriguing person is not a slave, but the friend and 
socially the equal of the young gentleman in whose service his energies 
are eusployed. There is, indeed, another parasite in the now supressed 
Eunuchus ; but Gnatho is simply the flatterer of the “ Miles gloriosus,” 
and has little to do with the action of the piece. Of those smart, 
needy, good-natured fellows, who are ready to do anything to serve a 
friend, and whom we find in many modern pieces, Phormio is the 
indubitable ancestor. His allusions to the pleasure of gormandizing 
as the chief motive to exertion belong to old tradition and faintly 
reflect much that is said by the coarser flatterers of Plautus; but his 
breeding rises above the ancient standard, and he is not so completely 
the worshipper of his stomach as he affects to believe. —N. D. 

Mapame Parrt ar Sr. Pererspures.—lI feel inclined to commence 
my letter after the fashion of M. Hanslick, of the Neue freie Presse of 
Vienna, who begins one of his articles thus : “ We are tired of Mdme, 
Patti! After every performance we should like to indulge in a few 
critical remarks, but her terrible perfection both as a vocalist and an 
actress leaves no room for a single word.” I am somewhat in the same 
position, and I should at times like to find a defective side, in order 
that I might not be under the necessity of repeating incessantly the 
same eulogies. Unfortunately, my artistic conscience will not yet allow 
me to mix a little vinegar with the honey of my report, and I am once 
more condemned, more than ever, to admire. Three performances of 
Le Pardon de Ploermel have succeeded those of Rigoletto. The audience 
encored every time the echoes with the clarionet, where Madame Patti 
takes the high E, and the Shadow Dance, No music suits her voice 
better than that of Dinorah. It seems as though Meyerbeer, when 
writing this opera, had a presentiment that an Adelina Patti would one 
day sing in it. At each representation Madame Patti was covered with 
flowers. Romeo e Giulietta has just been successfully revived.—Corres- 
pondent of the « Guide Musical.” —St. Petersburgh, 18th Dec., 1873. 

Here’s a pretty state of things! Not satisfied with their signal 
defeat in the attack upon smoking at Theodore Thomas’ concerts 
some of the shrieking sisterhcod have again taken pen in hand and 
rushed rashly into print. This time, the whole Central Park is upon 
their souls, and a grievous burden they seemingly find it. It appears 
that there is a croquet ground in the Park; that this croquet ground 
is fair and pleasant to the view; but that man is not allowed to there- 
upon handle the nimble mallet and chase the bounding ball. Where- 
fore, dire confusion, clamor of multitudinous tongues and general letter 
writing to the papers, Whatever is is wrong, of course, to these 
lamenting ladies, and long and loud are the ululations that masculinity 
is forbidden the wild delights of croquet. But masculinity itself does 
not protest—not a bit of it. For, let these despairing dames know 
that if there is anything which, to the average man, is a hideous 
abomination, a mockery and a snare, it is this same slow torture called 
croquet. It may do very well for placid parsons and conquering 
counter-jumpers, but stouter sonls will have none of it. Perhaps, 
however, it is for that very reason that the wearisome women wish 
men to join them. If such be the case, there is plainly no alternative, 
no hope but in submission. Fortunately, this city is between two 
rivers, and suicide is easy.— New York Arcadian. 
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The Christmas meetings of the Tonic Sol-fa College, held during 
last week, were largely attended by teachers and students of the Tonic 
Sol-fa method in London and all parts of the country, including 
several from Scotland. Mr, Curwen presided at all the meetings. 
The Stepney prize choir, and Mr. Proudman’s men’s voice choir sang ; 
there were also competitions in singing for mixed quartets and men’s 
quartets. Two prizes in composition were awarded, the first for an 
English glee, the second for a school song. The best pieces of each 
sort were selected by the president, and sung over at one of the meet- 
ings, the members of the College voting which should have the prize. 
Mr. H. Fisher, of Blackpool, gave a paper on the faults of young 
pianists, with amusing illustrations of the common abuse of the instru- 
ment. Mr. A. Ashroft and Mr. W. J. M’Naught presented papers 
on fugue, the first being general, the second technical, illustrated on 
the pianoforte by Mr. Rhodes, student of the Royal Academy of Music. 
A number of papers and practical lessons relating to the Tonic Sol-fa 
method were given, and the last meeting closed with the Hallelujah 
Chorus, At the invitation of the Scottish teachers, the next session 
is announced to be held in Glasgow during the first week of August, 


The late celebrated’ baritone, J. Pischek, although Austrian by 
birth, never accepted a permanent engagement at Vienna, only 
occasionally singing there as a visitor. A German contemporary gives 
the following account of Pischek’s appearance at a concert in the 
Austrian capital, in conjunction with the no less famous Standig] :— 

‘ Pischek, who felt an affection for his birthplace, consented to give a per- 
formance, which proved most unfortunate, not to himself, nor to the manager, 
but to his great rival, Standigl. In the opera of £ Purttani Standigl took 
the bass 7d/e and Pischek the baritone. All went well until the grand duet, 
‘Suoni la Tromba,’ when Standigl hoped to triumph over his young com- 
petitor for vocal honours, or at all events to diminish his success. The duet 
began; Pischek gave a high note, Standigl gave the same ; Pischek, aston- 
ished, at the next opportunity took a higher note. Such a struggle for 
supremacy had never been heard. First one, then the other appeared to be 
the conqueror, till, at the end, both were applauded and the duet was 
vociferously encored. Standigl, however, was very discontented, and after the 
opera, declining Pokorny’s invitation to supper, hastened home, sat down to 
the piano and forced his voice to the highest pitch ; morning dawned and still 
he was singing. From that time dated the commencement of the mental 
aberration from which he never recovered. Pischek had no idea that the 
famous bass would begrudge him his higher baritone notes.” 

Si non é vero (e non é vero) mal’ trovato §c. Pischek was engaged at the 
Court Theatre, Stuttgardt, in 1844, where he terminated his career. 


The Welsh are a curious people, they sacrifice their time and money 
for the glory of the Principality, they sacrifice their jaws in pronouncing 
one another’s proper names, and, on the 25th of last December, a select 
band of them sacrificed their Christmas dinners for the somewhat barren 
pleasure of holding an Eisteddfod of the Liverpool ‘ Gordovigion” 
(whatever that may be). Well, some take their pleasures one way, 
and some another, and if Mr, Brinley Richards, Mr, Willert Beale (whose 
Bardic appellation has suddenly, it would seem, made him more Welsh 
than ever), Miss Edith Wynne, and Miss Mary Davies, choose to post- 
pone their good cheer till Boxing-day, there is, as far as I can see, no 
danger to Church and State in their doing so. ‘The proceedings were 
successfally carried out; Mr, Brinley Richards speechified to the tune 
of two columns of print, Zimes size, and made a great point over his 
explanation of the word “bon-y-gler.” Still it was rather hard tpon 
the fraternity of burglars that their names should be coupled with 
jugglers and bunglers in the common derivation of “bon-y-glers” 
(uoskilful minstrels), I think it only fair to say that Mr. Richards’ 
quotation from “one of our old poets ””"—“ Mér o gan yw Cymruigyd’ 
—was as effective as that of a certain member of Parliament, given to 
practical joking, who laid a heavy bet that he would introduce five or 
six lines of dog Latin into a speech in the House of Commons which no 
one should understand and which should be vociferously applauded, 
The hon. member gained his point, and so did Mr, Brinley Richards, 
For the credit of the Principality, let us, however, record that there 
was one person present who seemed to have a few grains of common 
sense still remaining untarnished by the Welsh flow of reason, Miss 
Edith Wynne, clever lady, pleaded an engagement in town, and went 
off about four or five o’clock to eat her Christmas dinner in peace 
= quietude.. I always did have a high opinion of Miss Wynne.— 

igaro. 


Puancenz,—Signor Ponchielli’s version of 7 promessi Sposi has been 
produced here with success. 

Tuntn.—The Teatro Regio re-opened with Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, 
supported by Signori Pantaleoni, Patierno, Giraudet, Degiovanni, 
Signore Dani, Turolla, and Giavannoni-Zacchi.—Signor Montuoro’s 
new opera, // Ke Manfredi, with Signora Casanova-De-Cepada and 
Signor De Cabedo, as representatives of the principal characters, is in 
active rehearsal, 
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